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The Week 


Outlook ... 


es of cotton goods continued at 
\J relatively high level with further trend 
to firmer prices; mills margin still small and all factors 
agree curtailment must be continued if benefit is to be 
derived from present clear situation..... Wool 
goods trade enjoying holidays with tweeds and coverts 
continuing lead in women’s wear; knit trade confident, 
hoping retailers will replenish stocks; sweater faticies 
uncertain; raw silk continues upward price tendency. 


Cotton Sales Agency ... 


NE of the benefits which it is hoped 

the new $30,000,000 central cotton co- 
operative organization will bring is better sorting of 
staple lengths and stimulation of production of higher 
grades, due to greater recognition of staple..... 
Formal plan of organization, as drawn up by sub- 
committee, having been approved legally, will be 
reviewed by Federal Farm Board and submitted to the 
full committee for approval. ... . It is expected new 
corporation will be brought into official existence by 
Jan. 15. 


Other Tariffs ... 


T IS expected that a new tariff for Egypt 

will be devised this month and put into 
effect on February 17. Present rate is flat 8% and 
plans call for higher brackets on many specific articles. 
. . . « Japanese weavers are agitating removal of tariff 
on cotton yarns to enable them to take advantage of 
low priced Chinese yarns. Spinners object strenuously 
and a compromise reduction of 35% is indicated... . . 
Australian Tariff Board considering raising rates on 
denims, jeans, dungarees and gray goods, with possible 
effectiveness early in March. 


Department Store Sales .. . 


AN FRANCISCO district, possibly be- 
cause of distance from Wall Street, 
shows largest gain, 6%, in department store sales for 
November as compared with previous year. Reports 
gathered by Federal Reserve system indicate 0.8% rise 
for whole country for November and an increase of 
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2.8% for the 11 months..... « Atlanta district was 
hit hardest. .... Holiday trade in. New York area 
estimated at 2% above 1928..... Perhaps of more 


interest to the manufacturer, wholesale sales fo. No- 
vember were 3% lower than 1928, men’s clothing de- 
clining 9%. 


German Hosiery Statistics ... 


HILE it is impossible to get official 

figures, a private estimate places the 
number of full-fashioned machines within a radius of 
30 miles of Chemnitz, German hosiery center, at 10,000 
to 12,000, capable of producing 400,000 to 500,000 doz. 
pairs weekly. .... So many spiral knit machines are 
installed in private homes that it is impossible to esti- 
mate number or production. 


W orld Wool Supply Larger . . 


HE world wool supply, outside Russia 

and China from which no _ reliable 
figures are obtainable, shows a slight increase, the esti- 
mate being 2,488,000,000 Ib. as compared with 2,326,- 
000,000 Ib. for previous season and 2,208,000,000 Ib. 
for 1927-28 season..... Decreases are reported 
from Australia, Argentine, France, Germany and the 
United Kingdom, increases from New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa and the United States. 


Expect Textile Gains .. . 


HE textile industry closed the year 

1929 on a plane materially under that at 
the opening of that year, but with the outlook favorable 
to considerable improvement during the next 90 days. 
.... Such is the opinion of the 600 members of The 
Council on the Trend of Business reporting to The 
Business Week, who are intimately connected with the 
production and distribution of textile products. Based 
upon the operations of their own organizations these 
executives taken as a whole indicate that the volume of 
business at the close of December was about 7% under 
that at the close of November and 11% under that 
reported at the close of December last year... .. 
The near future outlook, however, seems encouraging. 
These business men indicate that they expect the aver- 
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age volume of operations during the next 90 days to be 
of proportions about 4% above that witnessed at the 
close of the year, but still of proportions about 3% 
under the same period in 1929. Last year the 
manufacturing branches of the industry witnessed an 
increase in operations of 5.3% from January to Febru- 
ary, but the March operations were about on the same 
plane as at the opening of the year. It would appear, 
therefore, that in general textiles may look for a slightly 
greater improvement during the first quarter of the 
year than was witnessed during the same period last 
year. 


Latest Panacea... 


MONG the proposals for bettering the 

textile industry presented to the con- 
erence of the League for Industrial Democracy was 
government regulation. Prof. Louis Bader, of the 
School of Commerce, New York University, argued 
that competition had failed as a regulator and suggested 
either a cooperative organization such as proposed for 
agriculture ; regulation of prices, wages and production ; 
er abolition of night work for women and children 


Placed End to End 


OWELING required to equip New 

York’s latest hotel, the New Yorker, 
amounted to 60 miles, sufficient, we are assured by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, to supply the annual 
needs of a city of 30,000. Sheets purchased, 
when laid out, would cover 32 acres, but principal end- 
to-end factor guests will notice will be length, 108 in. 
minimum. 


England’s Exports .. . 


AN -THOUGH British exports of cotton 
yarns and manufactures showed a drop 
of $42,000,000 for the 11 months ending November, as 
compared with previous year, they still reach the im- 
posing total of $610,277,509. Germany was best 
market for yarns, India and vicinity for cloth, while 
Chile showed the greatest proportionate increase. 
United States received 2,336,000 Ib. yarn. 


veralls c * * 


W:‘ YMIEN may not wear as many yards 
s textile merchants would like, but at 
least they have forced garage men to buy more overalls 
Many of the large automobile manufacturers have 
again started a drive to have service men change 
uniforms at least once a day. It was found that 
lanics were often 
anical perfection. 


in selling cars to women perfect mecl 


\ 
of more importance than mecl 


Mohair Clip 


lt THE edges of your trouser pockets are 

worn, you pers find the coat is lined with 

mohair; it will “outfriction” any of the textile fibers. 
All of which is brought to mind by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture’s statement that the available sup- 
ply of mohair seems to be considerably in excess of last 
year. . . . . For season ending June 30, Union of South 
Africa clip up 9%; Turkish clip down 13%, but the 
heavy carry-over from last year leaves more to be dis- 
posed of than a year ago. September, October 
and November are the “kidding season” so we are show- 
ing remarkable constraint—it might get someone’s 
angora goat. 


Touch of Summer... 
ANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Port- 


land, Ore., are offering to retailers a size- 
o-meter by means of which the proper size swim suit is 
calculated directly from weight without need of asking 
the customer any questions. We can remember 
way back when the ladies were proud of a “36,” but a 
little touchy about stepping on scales. 


Contest ... 


NSPIRED, no doubt, by the farm boy who 

crashed the photogravure section of many 
uewspapers by realizing $5,000 on a prize steer, young 
farmers of South Carolina have submitted over 800 
cotton samples in the Clemson College contest. . 
State Warehouse Commission will announce prize 
winners shortly... ..C. C. Hamrick, North Caro- 
lina farmer, raised 8 bales on 5 acres and prize stalk 
raised in Georgia was worth $1.42 per lb. Too bad 
the two figures cannot be joined. 


Clothing Mileage? . . 
ACOB REED & SONS, Philadelphia, 


one of the leading men’s wear establish- 
ments, attracted crowds to their window by the display in 
operation of a Veeder-Root abrasion machine by means 
of which the fabric used in their suits and overcoats is 
subjected to the wear and tear it will receive by the 
clothing buyer. Next year we may find clothing 
establishments guaranteeing wear mileage as do tire 
manufacturers. 


Remove Trade Barriers .. . 


ITH usual reservations and excep- 

tions, 19 nations signed protocol in 
Paris abolishing import and export restrictions for a 
provisional period of 6 months. Convention 
does not affect tariff systems, but is directed at annoy- 
ing restrictions which have grown up since the war, 
requiring license to import or export certain commodi- 
ties, limiting quantities. etc. .... We wonder if 
“abolition” is any more final than “prohibition.” 


Resort Styles... 


UST as we were wondering when the 
snow would melt, The Cotton-Textile 
Institute issued a flash on Palm Beach fashions. It 
would seem that cottons will be strongly featured in 
beach clothes, which, to quote, have “gone masculine,” 
being fashioned along the dashing lines of overalls and 
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The Long and Short of It! 





From Greenville (S. C.) News 


cowboy chaps. . . That cotton is right up among 
them socially is demonstrated by the way such words 
as Antibes, Biarritz, Lelong and Chanel are bandied 
about. 


Freight Loadings Estimated ... . 


ee carload shipments for the 
first quarter of 1930, furnish a cross 
section of what American business anticipates. 

Car Service Division of American Railway Asso- 
ciation announces shippers estimate a decrease of 
0.6% as compared with first quarter of 1929. 

Raw cotton freight requirements estimated 7% lower. 


Spring Is Here... 


E ARE always thrilled by announce- 

ments from Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation. The names of the colors lift us from the realm of 
spindles, of yardage, of cents per lb., and permit us to 
wander for a few moments into the classics, into foreiga 
lands, and into the domain of good things to eat. 
You will get what we mean when we list a few shades 
announced for the 1930 Spring Season Card: Naples 
Blue, Corinthian Green, Cloud Pink, Chocolate Drop, 
Piecrust, Waikiki, George de Pigeon, Wood-Nymph. 


Cotton Research... 


HE advantages of research to the British 

cotton industry are pointed out by Arthur 
Little, Inc., after a recent visit to Shirley Institute, the 
research station of The British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association. 85% of the capital invested 
in manufacturing cotton goods is represented. 
The Institute is splendidly equipped to handle all prob- 
lems relating to cotton, both as a fiber and as a chemical 





compound. . A rayon department has recently been 
added. . . The American cotton industry could make 
good use of similar facilities. 


Wool Activity Lower .. . 


OOL machinery activity, in general 
declined for November, as compared 
with October, 1929, and November, 1928, according to 
reports received by the Department of Commerce. 
. . . Wide loom active hours were 58.5% of single 
shift capacity for month as against 65% for October 
and 70% for previous year. Carpet looms dropped 
from 70.6% in October to 64.6%, which is 3.7% below 
1928. The decline in woolen spinning was sharper than 
in worsted spinning, the former, at 69.3% representing 
a loss of 9% as compared with October and 16% com- 
pared with 1928, while the latter dropped about 6% to 
65.4%, October and 1928 being almost identical. 
. ... . Wool consumption for November was 11,402,- 
000 Ib. less than the October total of 59,351,974 Ib. as 
reported by 463 manufacturers, and about 2,620,000 Ib. 
below 1928. 


Reciprocity ... 


HAT the Federal Trade Commission 

has been quietly investigating the prac- 
tice of reciprocity in buying, was brought to light by 
issuance of complaint alleging that concern controlled 
by Swift family “induced and compelled” railroads to 
purchase its products by threatening manipulation of 
Swift & Co. freight. Interstate Commerce has 
also been investigating and it is probable that legal 
question, as pertaining to railways, will be carried into 
court. Curbstone opinion is that problem of ordinary 
commercial reciprocity will be side-stepped. 


The Textile Trend .. . 
i YT TON Textile Markets: Cotton goods 


sales rather surprisingly continued at a 
high rate throughout the holiday week. Print cloths 
and carded broadcloths were again the most active, and 
have given the market a better tone than seemed prob- 
able three weeks ago. Prices on these two items have 
improved, although still too low from the mill stand- 
point. Continued curtailment is urged as the only 
means of making spring trade profitable. 

Wool Textile Markets: Interest in certain centers 
was surprising due to the expected dullness of a holiday 
market. This was not the experience of the general 
trade, however. For most centers the influences of the 
last three weeks have been carried over and little ac- 
tivity is expected until mid-January. Worsted yarns 
easier; trading at standstill. 

Knit Goods Markets: Outerwear holiday demand 
good, especially sweaters, but prices were weak. Active 
call for rayon underwear reported; some firms behind 
in shipments. Christmas half-hose sales below par; 
good call for women’s silk full-fashioned. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk continues slow up- 
ward trend; prices advance 75 to 10c. Thrown silk 
demand norminal; prices steady. Spun silk quiet. 
Broadsilks firm, with active future call for shantungs. 
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HE editors of TEXTILE WORLD, in com- 

mon with the manufacturers to whom 

this publication goes, have been “taking 
stock.” This inventory has not been one of 
pencils and typewriters and books, but of ideas, 
since they represent the commodity in which 
editors deal. 

These ideas fall into two general classes: 
First, thoughts about the industry itself—its 
progress or rétrogression, its problems, its 
changes; and, second, thoughts about the job 
which ‘TEXTILE WORLD is doing, and can do, as 
an organ of the industry. 


* 


OSSIBLY never has industry needed to 

take stock more than it does today. It has 
been, and is, undergoing revolutionary changes. 
And no branch of American business has been 
affected more than has textile manufacture, in 
view of its long background of tradition and 
also in view of the many specialized changes 
which have complicated its particular case— 
such as geographical dislocation of plants, in- 
troduction of new fibers, rapidity of style 
changes. 

In this traffic maze, guide posts are needed 
guide posts in the form of objectives. Such 
objectives must be changed or modified from 
time to time as certain ones reach the stage of 
accomplishment and others become obsolete 
through altered conditions. In the present 
status of the industry, TEXTILE WORLD recog- 
nizes the following as outstandingly important: 

(a). Encouragement of cooperative economic 
research, through the institutes and asso- 
ciations. 

(b). Development of organized fundamental 
technical research, together with more 
intensive applied research in individual 
mills, in order to develop: 

(1). More knowledge of the physics and 
chemistry of raw materials, and 
their reactions with other materials 
used in processing. 

(2). Elimination of unnecessary steps in 
manufacture. 

(3). Further refinement of 
equipment. 

(4). Sound ‘“labor-extension” systems. 

(c). Establishment of employer-employe rela- 
tionships function on a par with manufac- 


existing 
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turing function and sales function—in- 

volving, among other things: 

(1). Employe representation in larger 
units. 

(2). Placing of southern mill village up- 
on self-sustaining basis—differential 
to be added to the pay envelope. 

(d). Production schedules based upon budget- 
ing sales at profitable prices, not upon 
maximum machine-hour capacity; and also 
based upon a more intimate knowledge of 
the type trend of consumer demand. 

(e). Definite apportionment of capital for de- 
preciation and obsolescence; and _ the 
expenditure of the appropriation wisely 
to keep plant equipment abreast of the 
industry's development. 

(f). Scientific and systematic cultivation of 
export markets, and cooperative organi- 
zation for export selling under Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

(g). Determination of costs based upon sound 
and uniform accounting principles. 

(h). Adequate tariff protection against goods 
made in countries with lower standards of 
living. 

(i). Coordination of all 
towards: 


these activities 

(1). More adequate wage rates for 
operatives. 

(2). More adequate profit margins for 
stockholders. (Note: The greatest 
single need is the transformation of 
the industry from a low-wage to a 
high-wage industry, but this cannot 
be achieved unless all the steps men- 
tioned are taken by the industry as 
a whole.) 


* 
VEN a casual study of these objectives 
reveals the fact that the outstanding 
requisite in textile manufacture today, as in all 
American business, is mental flexibility—a re- 
ceptivity to new ideas, a mind free from blind 
spots. As conditions change, men and machines 


and methods must change—and the more 
rapidly, the better. 
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WORLD'S 
INVENTORY 


Consequently TEXTILE WORLD, in common 
with all business publications, must adapt itself 
to these changes; must in fact anticipate them 
if it is to play its part as a leader of thought. It 
cannot, out of sentiment, remain the “old 
TEXTILE WORLD” any more than a mill can 
harbor, sentimentally, antiquated equipment. 
TEXTILE WORLD has changed, and is changing. 
Some of our good friends may experience the 
very natural feeling of regret which comes to 
all of us as the landmarks of our youth give way 
to the inexorable march of time and progress, 
but they do not expect or want us to cling to a 
past era, any more than we would expect them 
to take pride in a mill that hadn’t changed since 
“grandfather was a boy.” 

However change, in itself, is valueless unless 
it is leading somewhere. We cannot scrap old 
methods just for the feeling of doing something. 
Each new step must have a motive—and results 
must prove its worth. 

Consequently it is appropriate, in this inven- 
tory, to analyze a few of the changes which 
TEXTILE WORLD has put into effect. 


An outstanding one is a new type of market 
and news coverage. In the early days of the 
publication, means of communication were far 
less effective than they are today; and business 
news was given negligible treatment by the 
daily press. The demand for textile news, as 
such, was so great that TEXTILE WORLD'S great- 
est function was a reportorial one. Its staff 
would work far into the night in order to get 
into the mails special bulletins on market open- 
ings, on Government bids, or on other events. 
Today, the increased use of the long-distance 
telephone, the radio, the automobile, the busi- 
ness news service of the daily press—bring 
about rapid communication of this “spot” news 
from one center to another. Putting it quite 
frankly, a weekly publication cannot hope to 
compete with these other sources of informa- 
tion, from a strictly news standpoint. 

But, as such sources have grown and multi- 
plied, there has arisen an urgent need for an 












interpretation of the various currents and cross- 
currents reflected. That is, today, the biggest 
job of the business press. If no one performed 
this function, the business man would suffer 
more from surfeit of unrelated and uninter- 


preted facts than he did 
from scarcity of inforra:iou. 


To meet this need, TEXTILE WORLD has 
gradually developed an analytical type of 
market reporting. This change has been taking 
place over a period of years and it finds its full- 
est expression, to date, in the ““TEXTILE WORLD 
Analyst,” a consolidated market section which 
starts with Dr. Lewis H. Haney’s résumé and 
forecast, representing the judgment of an im- 
partial economist. This is followed by the 
reports of the various market editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD, covering all important divi- 
sions and sections of the industry. To each 
report is given the space demanded by the 
developments of the week, rather than the space 
demanded by a preconceived, inflexible allot- 
ment. Finally, there are two pages of market 
quotations, giving key prices on raw materials, 
yarns and goods. 


ter-century ago 


Still another outstanding change in the in- 
dustry itself, reflected in turn by a change in 
the editorial content of TEXTILE WORLD, is the 
new importance of the merchandising factor. 
Years ago, when mills could sell what they 
made, both in type and quantity, readers of this 
publication needed, primarily, quotations on 
raw materials and yarns, and information on 
operating technique. Today, when competition 
for business is so keen, and when style changes 
take place in such rapid succession, there is 
needed in addition, a continuing interpretation 
of the trend of distribution policies and 
methods. Consequently, TEXTILE WORLD is de- 
voting increasing space to this phase. 

Similarly, the introduction of synthetic fibers 
and the remarkable expansion of their use have 
called for leadership in developing literature 
on the use of such materials—not in textbook 
form, as changes are too rapid, but through 
weekly revision of information, as qualities of 
yarns are altered and as they find their way into 
new branches of the industry. The extent to 
which TEXTILE WORLD has met this need is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was awarded the 
Associated Business Papers 1929 Medal for 
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Outstanding Editorial Service through its con- 
tribution to the success of rayon and its use. 

Coincidentally, this “invasion” of the time- 
honored field of natural textile fibers by syn- 
thetic yarns has tended to break down the 
barriers between the various divisions of the 
industry. Most ‘‘cotton mills” are no longer 
just cotton mills; they are weaving fabrics of 
cotton, rayon and silk. The “broadsilk mills” 
use large quantities of rayon. The “cotton 
bleachery and finishing plant” receives fabrics 
which contain practically the whole range of 
textile fibers. Such inter-relationship has de- 
manded an interpretation of the problems and 
developments of one branch of the industry to 
every other branch, just as the new emphasis on 
merchandising has demanded an interpretation 
of one function of the industry to every other 
function, so that a sales manager, for example, 
may plan his campaign on the basis of full 
knowledge of the activities of the production 
manager—and vice versa. ‘his interpretation 
can be supplied only through a “blanket” type 
of publication, such as TEXTILE WORLD, cover- 
ing all divisions and all functions of the 
industry. 

In this connection, the editors have given 
particular thought to the technical features of 
the publication. They have strengthened the 
technical personnel and have sharply increased 
the amount of space devoted to articles on tex- 
tile manufacture and processing. Their aim is 
to supply material of interest to superintendents 
and overseers of all types of mills, and, at the 
same time, of interest to the executive manage- 
ment. They have transferred the technical staff 
to the headquarters office in New York and 
incorporated it with the main editorial staff in 
order that the members of the former may get 
the benefit of contact with the news and market 


editors——-and vice versa. 


* 


. just as a manufacturer finds competi- 
tion increasingly keen today, so does a 


publisher. Dozens of new diversions and new 
interests are competing for the reader’s time. 
Consequently, an editor cannot be satisfied 
merely with writing good material; he must 


present that material in the most interesting 
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and accessible form. TEXTILE WORLD has real- 
ized this fact for years and has gradually 
changed its format. One of the most important 
recent innovations has been the introduction of 
“The Week in Textiles” feature which attempts 
to give to the busy reader a flash impression of 
the outstanding developments in the industry 
week by week. The voluntary reaction which 
we have received from our field indicates that 
this is filling a long-felt want. Following this 
feature, come the editorial opinions of TEXTILE 
WoORLD; then a group of feature articles on both 
technical and economic phases of the industry; 
then the “Questions and Answers” Department, 
representing a judicious selection from the 
thousands of inquiries received annually; then 
news about men and about mills; then a résumé 
of new developments in machinery and proces- 
ses; then the “TEXTILE WorLD Analyst”; and 
finally several pages covering outstanding news 
items of the week. 

Practicing what they preach to their readers, 
the editors have attempted to “put up” their 
product in the form most apt to attract attention 
and to impel its use. The services of an art 
director have been retained and, under his 
supervision, typography, illustrations and dis- 
play have been altered to conform with the 
present development of the art. The “front 
section” of the publication has been changed 
from three-column to two-column measure; the 
type size has been enlarged; the pages of that 
section are unbroken by advertising; illustra- 
tions are used more freely and more judiciously. 
The “TEXTILE WORLD Analyst” section is set 
three-column measure in order to distinguish it 
from the remainder of the book and to make it 
an entity. No more than one page of advertis- 
ing to one page of text is permitted in this sec- 
tion. ‘This arrangement is based on the knowl- 
edge that the old idea of “placing advertising 
next to reading” in order to insure its being read 
is a fallacy. Business papers are read for both 
their advertising and their editorial content. 
The advertiser is best served by offering to the 
reader the most authoritative and most attrac- 
tive publication. 

‘TEXTILE WORLD regards none of these changes 
as an end-point. The editors do not look on 
today’s publication as a finished job. They 
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know that each day of the year to come they 
must be alert to sense new trends in the textile 
industry itself and in the technique of publish- 
ing. To insure this alertness, the company has 
appropriated for 1930 the largest editorial 
budget in the history of TEXTILE WoRLD. The 
staff has been enlarged and strengthened. The 
resources of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
of which this publication is now a part, are 
being tapped to the limit. The combined 
thought and facilities of the publishers and 
editors of nearly 30 leading business papers are 
being utilized. 


* 


LL this activity is being directed toward 
one goal: The assertion of the type of 
editorial leadership which the industry needs. 
In a recent conference between the editorial 
staff of TEXTILE WORLD and James H. McGraw, 
who has spent nearly a half-century in building 
the greatest business publishing organization in 
the world, the editors outlined to Mr. McGraw 
the problems of an industry composed of 9,000- 
odd units scattered throughout the colintry 
and the difficulty of solving those problems as 
promptly as can the automobile industry, for 
example, made up of less than 100 units, solve 
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its problems. Mr. McGraw asked: “Why can’t 
TEXTILE WORLD be the Henry Ford of the tex- 
tile industry?” 

He did not make that remark, nor do we 
repeat it, in a spirit of boastfulness or egotism. 
He meant, and we mean, that TEXTILE WORLD, 
playing its part in the front ranks with the 
institutes, associations and individuals, can help 
to counteract the absence of centralized control 
which makes the textile problem so complex. 

To this job, we are committed. We know 
it is not an easy one. We must play the dual 
role of a confidante of textile manufacturers 
and an exponent of the truth; we must be a pro- 
tagonist, and at the same time a critic, of the 
industry. We need the continued interest and 
support of our readers. We enjoy their praise 
but we also want their criticism. If we could 
secure from each of our subscribers a frank 
opinion of the changes we have made, of the 
job we are doing, of the work we should do, it 
would help us immeasurably in performing our 
service to the industry effectively. We invite 
and urge our readers to submit such opinions. 
In return, we pledge unceasing attention to the 
task of continuing and enlarging the function 
of leadership which TEXTILE WORLD and its 
predecessors have exercised since 1868. 


F kh, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


EXTILE WORLD is a consolidation of Textile World Record and Textile 
Manufacturers Journal, effected in 1915. 
Textile World Record was the paper resulting from the merger, in 1903, of 


Textlie World and Textile Record. 
B. Guild nad Henry G. Lord. 


The former was founded in 1888 by Walter 
In 1895 it absorbed Jndustrial Record, formerly 


Manufacturers Review and Industrial Record, which was started in Boston in 
1868. Textile Record was founded in 1880 in Philadelphia by Charles Heber Clark 


and Frank L. Nagle. 


Textile Manufacturers Journal was founded in New York in 1894 by Joseph H. 
sragdon. The merger of Textile World Record and Textile Manufacturers Jour- 
nal in 1915 resulted in the formation of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., and 
publication of Textile World Journal, \ater shortened to TEXTILE Wor-p. 

In 1923, Posselt’s Textile Journal was absorbed by TExtTILE Wor~p; and in 1924 


Textiles was also absorbed. 


In 1928, Texti1LE Wor-p became affiliated with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
The editorial staff of TextiLE Wor -p consists of : Douglas G. Woolf, editor-in- 


chief; William B. Dall and Edwin 


D. Fowle, associate editors; John Black, 
A. Henry Thurston, Winn W. Chase and James A. Austin, assistant editors ; 


Ralph 


C. Maultsby, southern editor; William H. Butler, New England editor; Warren 
Steele, Philadelphia editor; N. Waldron and J. C. Wright, editorial assistants. 


[NorE: The above historical summary is published in 


the first issue of each volume for purposes of record.] 
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Industrial Progress Over 


O MANY who reviewed, on Tuesday of this 

week, the balance sheet of 1929, the element of 

personal loss may have tended to magnify the 
events of the last two months of the year and to subor- 
dinate the activity and prosperity which featured industry 
in general throughout the twelve-months’ period. Conse- 
quently, in presenting below statements from business 
leaders, TEXTILE WorLpD wishes to point out that these 
thoughtful analyses of the facts re- 
flect progress, not disaster. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
the unanimity with which textile men 
emphasize the importance of contin- 
ued coordinated action and the abso- 
lute necessity of balancing production 
with demand. 


Economic Trends Hold 
‘Toward Progress 


By Robert P. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce 


MERICAN business in 1929 
reached higher levels than ever 
before, notwithstanding recessions in 
some lines in the later months. Meas- 


In 1929's 













market break in prices of stock- 
exchange securities during October 
and November. 

The most important single indi- 
cator of economic activity is the 
index of the output of the manufac- 
turing industries. This showed an 
increase of approximately 20% over 
1923—a very active year. While 
there was some advance in the gen- 


International 


ured by quantities, not value, the out- Robert P. Lamont eral level of wholesale prices in 1928 


put of our manufacturing industries 

broke all previous records, being 8% higher than in 1928. 
The mineral production shows precisely the same per- 
centage of gain, and here, too, a new high level was es- 
tablished. Freight carloadings rose by 3%. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing industry and the amount of wage 
payments were both considerably greater in 1929 than 
in the preceding year. 

Our domestic trade, as indicated by the sales of de- 
partment stores, mail-order houses, and chain-store sys- 
tems, attained peaks never before touched. When al- 
lowance is made for price changes the latest figures show 
that in volume, our foreign commerce also reached new 
high levels, exceeding even the abnormal war period. 

Commodity prices have been steady, with a slight 
downward tendency. There has been no undue accumu- 
lation of stocks of goods. Dividend payments of in- 
dustrial and public-utility corporations were about 20% 
greater than in 1928. There was a decline of 7% in 
failures among industrial and commercial concerns, as 
measured by the amount of liabilities; this may be con- 
sidered a dependable indicator of the general soundness 
of business. 


O% 


The only important branch of business showing less 
activity in 1929 than the year before was construction 

the decrease in new contracts being largely confined 
to residential building. 

The solid economic progress that I have indicated was 
not in any sense the result of a “boom”. Its substantial 
character helped greatly to alleviate the effects of the 
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over 1927, the year 1929 showed a 
slight recession. Increase in industrial efficiency accounts 
both for the greater output and the general downward 
tendency in prices. 

Except possibly for certain branches of the construc- 
tion industry, legitimate business found funds plentiful 
and reasonably cheap, despite the sharp rise of interest 
rates before the stock-market crash. Long-term business 
borrowing was accomplished very extensively by floating 
stocks on a rising market—often to retire bond issues. 
Thus the year-end finds most of the key industries of 
the country with stronger capital structures, and in 
better cash-and-inventory positions, than at any time in 
our history. 

Following the security liquidation in October and 
November, interest rates declined to the lowest levels 
in 18 months. Foreign lending, so essential to our ex- 
port business, was resumed to some extent in the final 
quarter—through heavy withdrawals from our market 
of foreign-owned short-term funds. Foreign purchasing 
power was stimulated, also, by sympathetic liquidation 
of securities in every important country. 

Exports of American manufactured goods reached 
the huge total of approximately $3,250,000,000, about 
9% greater than in 1928, and about 80% more than in 
1922. The large volume of imports is the result of our 
high purchasing power and of the increasing productive 
capacity of many foreign countries. 

Although some of our industries lagged behind, there 
was on the whole, during 1929, less disparity between 
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slow and active branches of busi- 
than has been apparent in 
other recent years. 

Broadly speaking, the business 
history of 1929 recorded the con- 


ness 


tinuation of a movement which 
has been substantially unbroken 
for an exceptionally long period. 


It is impossible, of course, to fore- 
cast what temporary ups and downs 
may occur. But the nature of the 
economic development of the United 
States is such that one may confidently predict, for the 
long run, a continuance of the country’s prosperity and 
progress. 


Controlled Production Essential 
for Profit 


By Lincoln Baylies 


President, Nat’l Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 


HE cotton industry will profit in 1930 only in so far 

as production is maintained at the level of demand. 
\ close control of the output to the rate of distribution, 
ind a more widespread study of the requirements and 
the location of potential markets, are among the great- 
est needs of the industry. 

Operations during the last two years have resulted 
n a general reduction of manufacturing margins; for 
example, an extensive cross section of the print cloth 
range shows an average decrease in manufacturing mar- 
gin of nearly 5c per pound from 1927. 

Cottons return to popularity as a style fabric is 
primarily the reason for a better year in New England 
luring 1929. About 80% of the production in New 
ngland is on fine cotton goods; hence, styling and de- 
signing to meet fashion’s decrees have put New Eng- 
land’s mills in a better position. 


Lincoln Baylies 
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With longer skirts gaining steadily in favor through- 
out the country and the consequent increase in yardage, 
it is more than likely that New England, which has 
90% of the fine goods looms of the country, will find 
in 1930 the same prospects for good business as antici- 
pated by other industries. Failure to give adequate 
tariff protection, particularly to the fine cotton goods 
mills, may prevent profitable business and steadier em- 
ployment during the new year. 

The production of the finer grades 
of cotton fabrics for dresses, etc., 
comprises about 20% of the entire 
industry. Steadier employment has 
been the rule as compared to the 
previous year in New England mainly 
because of the fact that fashion, 
having made cotton popular with 
greater numbers of women, increased 
the demand for the products of fine 
goods mills. 

In the first 10 months of 1929, the 
total number of active spindle hours 
in New England mills was 24,138,- 
349,404, or approximately 4,000,- 
000,000 more than for the same 
period in 1928, when the total was 
20,606,864,000. Cotton consumed by 
New England mills for the first 10 
months in 1929 totaled 1,234,936 
bales and for the same period in 
1928, 1,096,129 bales. The entire 
industry operated 9,000,000,000 spindle hours more 
during the first 10 months of 1929 as during the same 
period in 1928, the totals being 85,327,000,000 in 1929 
and 76,508,000,000 the year before. 

Many of the units in the industry quite apparently 
manufactured beyond the demand for their type of 
products with the result that stocks multiplied. The 
rate of production for the first six months of 1929 was 
such as to result in a considerably overstocked condi- 
tion by the summer months. 

Although at the close of the year retailers in general 
were slow in making commitments to cover sales, there 
seems little doubt that they must come into the market 
shortly, since year-end sales were nearly normal. 


Modernization Key Word 
for 1930 Business 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


Managing Director, Associated Business Papers 


Bachrach 


ODERNIZATION will be the key word of the 
business year ahead. In spite of the recession of 
business during the last two months the year 1929 has 
been one of the largest in volume and profits of any 
year since the war. Many industries and trades report 
better margins due to reduction in unit costs, stabilization 
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of prices, improvement in marketing methods, intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, elimination of over- 
head expense through consolidations and mergers, and 
improvement in cost accounting and scientific selling. 

The editors of the National Conference of Business 
-aper Editors and the Associated Business Papers, 
expect that the three cardinal points brought forward by 
President Hoover’s conferences on business will be put 
into action. The points, namely, immediate fulfillment 
of construction programs in major utility fields, the 
maintaining of wage rates and the modernizing of plant 
equipment and business methods, will set the stage for a 
volume of business in 1930 at least equal to that in 1929. 

Analysis of reports in several fields, including iron and 
steel, machine tools, construction and building, electrical 
equipment, furniture, wearing apparel and automobiles, 
indicates that the so-called era of profitless prosperity 
was overcome during 1929, and the reports indicate that 
with money available for investment in capital improve- 
ments that will reduce costs and with an increasing 
volume of commercial research to improve sales methods, 
more business men will improve profit margins by the 
application of principles dramatized by President 
Hoover’s conferences. 

Those fields which have shown the greatest improve- 
ment are those in which management has definitely 
undertaken to reduce unit costs, without reducing wages, 
by improvement in plant facilities technique or in mer- 
chandising methods. These practical lessons in better 
business may be expected to be carried out even more 
widely in the year 1930. It is evident that the gains that 
can be made by the shaking out of the wastes due to 
obsolete machinery, poor credit relations, high cost 
selling, and other wasteful practices will more than 
offset any reduction in the volume of purchasing. 

Some editors still report their industries with over 
capacity, but in the same reports they indicate manage- 
ment willing to scrap obsolete plants and equipment with 
the view of matching capacity with demand on a lower 
unit cost basis. The textile industry is an outstanding 
example of this new thinking. 

A thorough-going effort to balance production and 
sales is another undertaking that has been seriously 
prosecuted throughout all industry during the past year 
and the editors hold that it -will go even further during 
1930. Trade associations and industrial institutes, the 
editors report, have played a large part in reducing over- 
production and as the additional programs of such organ- 
izations get under way during the coming year they 
expect that specific further advances will be accomplished 
facts before 1930 closes. 

The year 1930 will prove the worth of President 
Hoover’s business conferences. These already held have 
largely written off the psychological effects of the stock 
market collapse. Recessions in some lines due to over- 
production will be compensated for by the heavy con- 
struction, maintenance and modernization 


programs 
already agreed to by great groups of business. 


Thus, in 
general, the members of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors consider that the coming year 
already shows evidence of normal business levels. 


Mr. Feiker’s article is based upon information developed from 
the semi-annual business survey conducted by the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, through its Editorial Advisory 
Committee composed of Dougles G. Woolf, TEXTILE WORLD, 
chairman; Stanley Dennis, Electrical Record, vice-chairman; 
Sidney Kirkpatrick, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering ; 


Arthur Anderson, Boot and Shoe Recorder; Joseph Dahl, Ahrens 
Publishing Co.; 


o.; and G. D. Crain, Jr., Class and Industrial Mar- 
kee ting, ex-officio. 
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Faith Plus Coordination 
Is Merchant’s Prescription 


By Louis Lowinson & Co. 
Cotton Cloth Brokers 


UST at the time when we most need to employ a 

balanced judgment, we frequently lose our perspec- 
tive. It is therefore timely to take stock of the cloth 
situation. The year 1929 has included many bright 
spots, but such are often lost sight of. The spring 
months were more than normally active. Seasonal dull- 
ness in the gray market developed in September though 
the finished goods movement continued at a satisfac- 
tory pace. 

This happy scene was rudely disturbed by an unusually 
rapid drop in gray prices, an easy and uncertain cotton 
market and a security market panic. As a result, the 
finished goods movement backed up and converters’ 
stocks increased rapidly. Gray goods deliveries were 
postponed on all sides, consequently mill stocks rose 
excessively (although to be sure mills had already piled 
up somewhat too freely) and volume of new business 
on gray goods fell to the year’s lowest levels. 

What is the situation today? All prices are at the 
lowest of the year, far below the prices at which the bulk 
of this and last year’s enormous business was transacted. 
Mill curtailment is being conducted on the most drastic 
basis the industry has known. To offset this, unfilled 
orders are at the low point of the year. 

For all practical purposes, quite regardless of the 
ebb and flow of forward business, it can be said that 
shipments of the last three years total about the same 
as production over the same period. The wide increases 
and decreases in the stock figures are due, in the main, 
to slight time variations. As we view it, the coarse 
yarn situation is in a far more hopeful condition than 
is generally appreciated. If it had to become slightly 
topheavy it could not occur at a better time of the year. 

Dependable statistics of combed goods are not avail- 
able. During the last eight months figures have been 
assembled, but these are not sufficiently complete to 
permit of a satisfactory discussion. We know that fine 
goods production is at the low point of the year, that 
stocks are at the high point and that mills need orders. 
We likewise know that all these facts are more than 
amply reflected in prices. 

The finished goods outlook is unmistakably sound. 
The large potential consuming demand for our products 
which exists will become more active again in the not 
distant future. We look for record breaking sales in 
the first six months of the year. With values at pre- 
vailing low levels, a ready flow of merchandise is in- 
sured. The effects of an economy wave or even de- 
pression are not likely to reduce consumption to any 
important extent. Products have been given new im- 
petus in many directions by the offerings of mills and 
converters. This movement is not likely to be inter- 
rupted. Indeed, the impelling force of necessity insures 
its expansion. 

The pity is that we cannot conclude our review with 
the encouraging prediction of general profits throughout 
the industry. Unfortunately we have not yet generated 
the leadership necessary to accomplish this end. Condi- 
tions being what they are, it becomes a matter of profits 
only to those who excel in meeting the difficulties inci- 
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dent to the disorganized, disjointed and unscientific 
methods which prevail. 
important reduction in the intensity of competitive con- 
ditions throughout the industry. 


We see little likelihood of any 


In sum, it is our belief that were our methods better 
organized, the opportunities for substantial profits would 
be present. Being in the business, it is the part of each 
of us to meet the conditions as they exist. Let us carry 
on with the faith that the better day will come—indeed 
it must! 


To Farmers: Restrict Acreage, 
Increase Yield, Cut Cost 


By Gardiner H. Miller 


President, New York Cotton Exchange 


URING the last calendar year, world production 

and world consumption of cotton have been ap- 
proximately in balance. Since the world stock at the 
beginning of the year was just about normal or average, 
this means that the world stock at the close of the year 
is about normal or average. With neither an over-supply 
nor a scarcity of the staple, nor any serious fears at any 
time of an excess or a shortage, cotton prices have held 
steadier than usual during the year, at not far from the 
average levels of recent years. 

As the trade enters 1930, it finds that the balance of 
supply and consumption is disturbed by the drastic cur- 
tailment of mill activity in the United States, following 
the break in the stock market. Consumption in this 
country, the largest user of cotton in the world, is down 
10 or 15% from the normal level at this time of year. 
There is good ground for believing, however, that it will 
not be long before domestic consumption will be pointing 
upward again, and, with foreign mill activity well 
maintained on the average, it appears likely that the 
world will soon be back again onto a normal rate of 
consumption. 

As to the outlook for 1930, a most important fact to be 
considered is the changed situation in the business world, 
following the debacle in the stock market. The im- 


mediate effect of the crash in stocks has been a hesitation 
in business and commerce throughout the country, which 
the cloth market and cotton mills have doubtless felt 
There is good 


more than many other lines of business. 


For 


BUSINESS 
IS GOOD- 


reason for believing that this hesitation in trade and the 
recession in industrial activity will be only temporary, 
and that business will revive as the year progresses. 
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The cotton trade can look forward to 1930 with the 
anticipation that conditions will improve from their 
present status. There is a basis for a good volume of 
business in the fact that supplies of cotton are adequate 
and prices are reasonable. Present prices for cotton are 
low enough to stimulate a high consumption of the 
staple, under normal economic conditions. Large pro- 
duction and large consumption are ultimately to the 
benefit of every one in the trade, from the grower to the 
spinner. It is to be hoped that the grower will obtain 
a greater advantage from the large and growing use of 
his product, by restricting his acreage but at the same 
time producing a larger yield per acre, thus reducing 
his costs. 


Low Silk Prices May Bring 
Widening Business 


By Jerome Lewine 
President, National Raw Silk Exchange 


ITH raw silk consumption in the United States 

registering new monthly all-time records for the 
last eight months, and silk prices trending downward, 
the outlook for steadily widening business for the silk 
industry in this country is decidedly optimistic. The 
vogue for silk merchandise continues unabated, and with 
the lower levels to which raw silk has receded, there is 
every reason to believe that consumer demand for silks 
will show material expansion during 1930. 

To a considerable number of manufacturers who 
availed themselves of the facilities of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange for hedging during the recent price de- 
cline, the futures market has fully justified its existence. 
Others, backward in shifting the price responsibility to 
other shoulders by hedging, will be more diligent in this 
legitimate use of the futures market when opportunity 
affords itself in future. 

With the smoothness of its operations and the steady 
enlargement of the ranks of those using its facilities, the 
National Raw Silk Exchange looks forward with con- 
fidence to the continuation of expansion, and conse- 
quently, of its ability to serve the silk industry. 


ERICA! 


NOTHING 
CAN STOP 


> > 
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Factors Affecting 


REGULARITY 
OF ‘TWIST 


in Cotton Roving 
and Yarn 


By R.E.K. 


TIS well known that increasing the amount of twist 

in warp yarn strengthens it only up to a certain point, 

after which it decreases the strength. This turning 
point is never encountered in roving, because a low twist 
is always necessary in order that the strand will be soft 
enough to draw evenly. The point is likewise never 
encountered in filling yarns, because these have to be 
much softer than the warp yarns in order that kinks in 
the fabric may be avoided. 


Contraction 


[In twisting—whether the strand is roving, single yarn, 
or ply yarn—every additional turn shortens the original 
. trifle more. This contraction usually amounts to 
around 2% for roving with twist factor of 1.2; 6% for 
filling with a twist of 3.60; and 8% for warp with a 
twist factor of 4.75. 

The shorter the staple the greater twist factor neces- 
sary for obtaining satisfactory strength of the yarn and 
the cloth. The higher twist factor decreases pr duction 
by requiring smaller twist gears and a reduced speed of 
the front or delivery rollers. ‘The increased contraction 
requires a higher draft which does not affect the pro- 
duction. If a higher draft were not given, the number 
of the yarn would run heavy and the production in yards 
would be reduced—although the production in pounds 
would be unaffected. 

\ formula for finding the contraction in roving and 
yarns due to twist, which has been derived by experiment, 
is the following: Twist factor — 0.6 = 
contraction. 


percentage of 
I should be much interested to know whether 
or not others agree with me that this is a suitable formula 
for contraction. According to my calculations the con- 
traction of a 4-hank roving with a twist factor of 1.20 


would therefore be 1.20 ~— 0.6 = 2% ; of a 16s filling 
yarn with a twist factor of 3.60, 3.60 + 0.6 = 6%; ofa 
los warp yarn wth a twist factor of 4.75, 4.75 ~ 0.6 


- 


7 92% 


If we increase the twist factor of the warp from 4.75 
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to 5.00, which might be required for a cotton 3 in. or less, 
the contraction will be 5.00 + 0.6 = 8.33%. This 
0.41% increase in contraction requires an increase in 
draft. The actual twist is increased from 19 turns per 
inch to 20—a gain of 5%. The front rollers must there- 
fore be reduced in speed by 5% — 0.41%, or 4.59%. 
Therefore, if the speed was originally 141.5 r.p.m., it 
must now be 141.5 & (100 — 4.59), or 135. The speed 
of the back rollers and the production of the frame 
would each be reduced 5%, instead of 4.59%, since 
increasing the draft to allow for the contraction does 


not increase either of these factors. 


Variation Due to Traverse 


On the roving frames the point of wind, which is at 
the flyer presser, is always the same distance from 
the delivery rollers and consequently the same length of 
stock is always subjected to the twisting action. This 
is not the case on the ring frame, however, as here the 
point of wind is at the traveler, which is constantly rising 
and falling with the motion of the ring rail. The con- 
stant variation in the length of stock subjected to the 
twisting action causes a slight variation in the twist per 
inch. A further variation in the twist is caused by the 
constantly increasing diameter of the bobbin, and this 
will be discussed later on. 

The usual length of traverse for filling wind is from 
14 to 2 in., and for warp wind, 5 to 7 in—depending on 


the size of the ring and the number of the yarn. The 
greater the length, the greater is the variation. Take 


for example, a frame running on 16s warp with a spindle 
speed of 8,450 r.p.m. and with a delivery from the front 
rollers of 444.7 in. per minute. Theoretically the twist 
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per inch is 8,450 ~— 444.7, or 19 turns per inch. This 
would be true if the ring rail stood still, but it does not. 

Suppose the frame has a 7-in. traverse and the ring 
rail travels at the rate of 7 in. per minute. The twist 
per inch at the bottom of the bobbin would be 8,450— 
(444.7 + 3.5), or 18.85; and at the top, 8,450 + (444.7 
— 3.5), or 19.15. This shows a variation of 19.15 — 
18.85, or 0.3 turns per inch, which amounts to about 
1.5%. In the case of filling wind the traverse is so 
short that the variation is much less. 

The examples just cited are based on the assumption 
that the twist is governed by the speed of the spindle. 
This is not absolutely correct, as the twist really depends 
on the speed of the traveler. However, the difference in 
twist that we reached by calculation in the preceding 
paragraph is approximately correct. , 

Of course the spindle turns the bobbin and the bobbin 
through the yarn turns the traveler, but the winding of 
the yarn on the bobbin permits the traveler to run a little 
slower than the spindle. For this reason the actual twist 
is somewhat less than the calculated. 

As an example, suppose we take the same case already 
cited and use a bobbin 2.25 in. in circumference. The 
speed of the traveler will be 8450 — (444.7 + 2.25) or 
8252.4 r.pm. This would make the twist 8252.4 
444.7, or 18.55 turns per inch, when the bobbin is empty. 


Effect of Bobbin Diameter 


Now suppose that when the bobbin is full it has a cir- 
cumference of 6.25 in. The speed of the traveler will 
then be 8450 — (444.7 + 6.25) or 8378.85 r.p.m. The 
twist will be 8378.85 + 444.7, or 18.84 turns per inch. 
This makes the variation in the twist from empty to full 





THIS ARTICLE is by one of those 
progressive practical men who are 
not content to accept matters as 
they first appear but who are in- 
clined to investigate the rudiments 
of their work. This author is the 
type of investigator who is glad 
to find men who disagree with him 
in his reasoning and conclusions, 
as he believes the opinions of 
others can be put to good use. In 
this article he summarizes his 
knowledge of the exact effect of 
various factors on twist regularity, 
and doubtless many readers will 
find much that is new to them in 
his explanations. 


bobbins 18.84 — 18.55, or 0.29 turns per inch, which is 
about 1.5%. 

The actual twist on the empty bobbin is therefore 19 
— 18.55, or 0.45 turns per inch less than the twist cal- 
culated from the speed of the spindle. This amounts to 
about 2.37%. To allow for it the twist factor should be 
raised to (100 + 2.37) X 4.75, or 4.863. 


Effect on Coarse Yarns 


This variation due to the traverse and the changing 
diameter of the bobbin, does not make much difference 
on the fine yarns with standard twist, but it is very 
noticeable on coarse, soft hosiery, or filling yarns spun 
with a filling wind which is fast in one direction and slow 
in the other. 

Suppose, for example, a frame is running on 5s 
hosiery yarn with a spindle speed of 3,700 r.p.m. and 
is putting in twist amounting to 3 times the square root 
of the number. If we figure the twist from the spindle 
speed it will be 3\/ 5 or 6.71 turns per inch. 

The surface speed of the front roll will be 3700 + 
6.71 or 551.4 in. per minute, and the rate of turning 
of a 1 in. front roll will be 551.4 + 3.1416 = 
175.4 r.p.m. 

Let us assume that the length of the stroke is 2 in., 
that the diameter of a full bobbin is 1 in., that the diam- 
eter of an empty bobbin is # in., that 60 in. of filling is 
wound on the up stroke, and that 15 in. is wound on the 
down stroke. Then the speed of the rail on the down 
stroke will be computed as follows: 


551.4 . 
15 + 60 = number of complete traverses per minute. 
4(551.4) ; 
rare inches per minute average traverse. 
(15 + 60) 
4(551.4 act é' 
Aric TL BN, — average inches per minute one way. 
2(15 + 60) Pon -— y 
4 x 551.4 
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In a similar way the speed of the up stroke may be 
computed : 
75 x 4 X 554.4 . . 
6 X2x (640) = 18.38 in. per minute on up stroke. 


The speed of the traveler just before reaching the 


bottom of the taper may be calculated as follows: 
- 551.4 — 73.52 
3700 — (1.75 x 31416) = 3613 r.p.m. 
The twist will be 3613 ~ 551.4, or 6.57 turns per inch. 
The speed of the traveler just before reaching the top 
of the taper will be: 
551.4 + 18.38 





3700 — (75 x 31416) = 3458 r.p.m. 
The twist will be 3458 ~ 551.4, or 6.28 turns per inch. 
The variation in the twist from the small part of the 
taper to the large part is 6.57 — 6.28, or 0.29. The per- 


centage of variation is (0.29 « 100) + 6.57, or 4.42%. 
The difference between the actual twist when the rail 
is at the top of the taper and the calculated twist based 
on the spindle speed (3700 + 551.4 = 6.71) is 6.71 — 
6.28, or 0.43 turns per inch, and the percentage differ- 
ence is (0.43 100) + 6.71, or 6.42%. The twist 
factor, instead of being 3.00 should be 3(100 — 6.42), 
or 2.81. 

This shows that the variation on coarse counts with low 
twist factor is very noticeable and should be taken into 
consideration when putting on a twist gear to give a 
desired twist per inch. A good way to check up on the 
speed of travelers, the variation in twist, and the speed 
of the rail is to spin a white with a colored roving. This 
allows of counting the turns of twist per inch on all 
diameters of the bobbin if warp and on any part of the 
taper if filling. The only precaution necessary is to be 
sure not to lose any twist when checking or counting 
the turns. 


Variation from Other Causes 


There are other things that cause variation. One is 
the varying length between the thread guide and the 
traveler. The length is greatest when the rail is at the 
bottom of the stroke and least when it is at the top. 
With the warp wind this variation takes place every time 
a layer of thread is put on the bobbin, but slightly di- 
minishes with the taper of the bobbin. 

With the filling wind the rail does not go to both 
extremes for every layer of thread, but starts at the 
bottom and builds on a taper gradually, until it reaches 
the top of the bobbin. 

In either case, however, the greatest strain is on the 
yarn when the ring rail is at the top. If a traveler is put 
on the ring that suits the conditions at the bottom of the 
stroke or traverse—that is, one that controls the balloon- 
ing of the ends—the pull of the traveler will have a 
short portion of yarn upon which 
to exert a stretch when the rail is 
at the top. The greater the distance 
between the thread guide and the 
point of wind, the less will be the 
stretch per inch. The nearer the rail 
gets to the top of the bobbin, the 
shorter will be the portion of yarn 
and the greater will be the stretch. 

Now if a traveler is put on that 
has no pull or runs very light and 
easy at the top, when the rail gets 
to the bottom the end will balloon ex- 
cessively and beat against the separa- 
tor blades, causing a lot of end break- 
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age and fuzziness. On the other hand, it is possible to 
put on a traveler that will keep down the ballooning at the 
bottom and run very well, but will be much too heavy, 
and break down at the top. The only alternative left in 
selecting any weight or kind of traveler for a certain 
number of yarn is to compromise between these condi- 
tions so the machine will run. To do this a traveler must 
be selected that will balloon to a certain extent at the 
bottom, and pull to a certain extent at the top. It is 
impossible to overcome the irregularities of stretch from 
top to bottom of the rail, especially when the frame is a 
long-traverse warp wind and when the bobbins are very 
small, as at the starting of a doff. 


Two Conditions 


We have two conditions here that are detrimental to 
evenness. While inequality of stretch is governed by the 
varying distance between thread guide and traveler, 
inequality or variation in twist is governed by the varying 
distance between the bite of the roll, and the traveler. 
The reason for this is that the guide wire terminates 
the top end of the balloon, while the bite of the roll 
terminates the top end of the twist. 

On a roving frame we have no condition of this kind, 
as the bobbins traverse up and down, and we do the 
twisting and laying with a flyer which is run at a con- 
stant speed throughout the doff. The fact that the speed 
of the bobbins varies with each layer of roving takes care 
of the length which the front roll turns out. The only 
inconvenience we realize from inserting twist in roving 
is the small amount of contraction that reduces. the 
length of the output of the front roll. 


The Law of Relative Twist 


In order to determine the twist per inch for the differ- 
ent counts or numbers, we have to multiply the square 
root of the count by some twist factor. Practice has 
taught us that roving requires a twist factor of 1.00 to 
1.40, the usual standard being 1.20, although this has 
to be varied slightly to suit cotton of various staple 
lengths. 

In spinning various yarns the twist factor usually 
ranges from 3.00 for soft-twist hosiery to 4.75 for stand- 
ard warp yarns. The relative twist is governed by the 
relative area of the thread, or in other words the twist 
varies with the square root of the number in any par- 
ticular case. 

The standard twist for 1.00-hank roving = \/1.00 X 
1.20 = 1.20, and the standard twist for 4.00-hank roving 


= \/4.00 & 1.20 = 2.40. Here we have increased the 
hank four times, and the twist per inch two times. It 
is possible when using very long-staple cotton to do 
away with the twist factor in making roving. When this 
is the case, the hank is the square 
and the twist per inch the root. 

Owing to the number of such de- 
fects as heavy and light places in the 
roving and yarns it is a wonder we 
get as good results as we do. The 
more an uneven strand of roving or 
yarn is twisted, the more prominen¢ 
are the defects. This is because the 
twist runs to the smallest part of the 
thread and makes it smaller still. 
Heavy places resist the twist and 
become relatively larger. The less 
the twist per inch, the evener will be 
the thread. 
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New York City as it appeared when J. W. Jung went into business on Barclay Street. 


HE purchase of the factoring business of Fleit- 

mann & Co., Inc., by L. F. Dommerich & Co. 

brings together two firms long connected with the 
textile industry, the former house having been founded 
in 1850 and the latter preceding it by 10 years. 

L. F. Dommerich & Co. traces its ancestry back to 
1840, when John W. Jung started a commission business 
on Barclay St., New York. Mr. Jung died in 1857 and 
was succeeded by Louis Noell and Emil Oelberman un- 
der the name of Noell & Oelbermann, who located at 
106 Reade St. 

Louis F. Dommerich entered their employ in 1859 at 
the age of 18, soon after he came to the United States. 
Mr. Noell retired in 1869 causing the partnership to be 
dissolved. Mr. Oelbermann then associated with Mr. 
Dommerich and Hugo Peipers under the firm name of 
Ek. Oelbermann & Co. 

This new company soon moved to 64 Worth St. and 
in 1876 bought property and erected a building at 57 
Greene St., into which they moved the following year. 
Mr, Peipers withdrew from the firm in 1882. Five years 
later a branch was opened at 65 Worth St. 

On Dec. 1, 1889, the firm name was changed to 
Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co., at which time Mr. Dom- 
merich originated the idea of independent selling 
iwencies and of direct selling by mills to the trade, 

inder financial arrangements with his firm. Oelber- 
inann, Dommerich & Co. thereupon gave up the selling 
| goods and entered into the business of financing only, 

system which finally developed into the present-day fac- 

ring method. Mills can thereby sell direct or through 
agent as they may prefer, and make their financial 
rrangements through a central organization. 

In 1897 Oelbermann & Dommerich erected a nine- 
tory building on Wooster St. on property which they 
ad owned for some time, immediately in the rear and 


joining the Greene St. 
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building. This was the first 
fireproof structure in the neighborhood. Mr. Oelber- 
mann died May 1, 1897. Mr. Dommerich carried on 
the business alone until 1904, when his eldest son, Otto 

, who had been associated with the firm for some time, 
became a partner. At that time the firm name was 
changed to its present form of L. F. Dommerich & Co. 

Around this same time the firm’s domestic wool goods 
accounts were moved from the Worth St. and White St. 
offices and consolidated at 72 Leonard St. With the 
beginning of the uptown movement of the wool goods 
trade the accounts at the Leonard St. branch, along 
with those in the Wooster St. building, were moved to 
817 Broadway. 

Louis F. Dommerich died in July, 1912, and during 
the same year his sons, Alexander L. and Louis W., 
were admitted to partnership. These two, together with 
the previously admitted brother, now constitute the firm. 

The three branches conducted at 817 Broadway, 
Greene St. and Wooster St. were consolidated and all 
moved to 254 Fourth Ave. in February, 1913. Some 
accounts still remain in that building, but the main offices 
have gone further uptown to the present quarters at 
271 Madison Ave., this latest move taking place in 
October, 1928. 

The business of Fleitmann & Co., Inc., was founded 
by Hermann Fleitmann, an importer, in 1850. With the 
trend of the times the original business developed into a 
dry goods factoring house, financing all branches of tex- 
tile manufacturing. Through a recent decision of its 
stockholders it was decided to separate the factoring 


business from mill interests; the Fleitmann Textile 
Corp. being formed to devote entire attention to the 


increasingly valuable mill properties. 
branch was purchased by L. F. 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


The factoring 
Dommerich & Co. as of 
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MR. HUTCHINSON this 


article the benefits from group insurance 


discusses in 


derived by both employers and employees. 
A complete system of industrial insurance 
includes protection against loss of wages 
due to sickness or accident, old-age retire- 
ment, and death. Various benefit plans 
are described and the cost of insurance 


is analyzed. Particular stress is placed 


on the effect of group insurance in reduc- 


ing labor turnover. 


ROTECTION through regular insurance channels 

is expensive to the industrial worker. Individual 

insurance policies issued by regular insurance com- 
panies are offered at a high cost, due to the expenses of 
solicitation and collection of premiums. Furthermore. 
these policies are usually very much restricted and do not 
provide the worker with complete protection. Local 
lodges and mutual benefit associations are only partial 
in their application and offer no real offset for the loss 
of wages. 

Insurance at a low cost may be provided through the 
application of the group principle. Hitherto group in- 
surance, so-called, has been offered by employers chiefly 
on the gratuitous plan. Its great value as a means of 
co-operative organization has for the most part been 
overlooked. ‘The co-operative function of group insur- 
ance has, however, proved successful in every plant where 
the proper method has been applied. This method re- 
quires joint participation between employer and em- 
ployee, both in the cost of the plan and in the practical 
working out of its details. In every establishment where 
such joint action has been developed, over 80% of 
the total number of employees has become voluntarily 
enrolled. 

The plan in general outline provides protection to the 
employee in case of the following contingencies: 

(1) Loss of wages due to accidental injuries and sick- 
ness. (2) Loss of wages due to death while in service. 
(3) Loss of wages due to old age retirement. Each part 
of the general scheme will be discussed separately and 
may be adopted by an organization as a distinct plan. 


Accident and Sickness Benefits 


The first provision should cover not only injuries 
received as a result of employment—these being now 
covered under the compensation acts of the various states 

-but also should provide for injuries received outside of 
employment and for sickness of every kind. It is not 
considered good underwriting or to the interest of the 
employer that employees should be covered twice for 
occupational accidents, except as it may be desired to 
cover employees for the first two weeks or ten days 
before indemnity becomes payable under the Compensa- 
tion Act. 


Two methods of coverage may be provided. First, a 
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payment to the employee equal to a fixed percentage of 
wages received. This percentage is usually the same as 
is provided under the Compensation Act of the State. 
This plan does away with any misunderstanding on the 
part of the employee as to any difference in payment 
where disability is the result of one cause or another. 

The term of coverage under the group contract has 
usually been a period of 26 weeks, payment commencing 
after the first week of disability. The term in some 
cases has been extended to 52 weeks and even to 100 
weeks. In other cases it has been desired that the pay- 
ment shall extend during the entire course of disability. 
All active employees are covered without medical exami- 
nation, but in some states it is not necessary that all 
employees shall be covered, and the group contract may 
be underwritten provided the majority of employees 
become enrolled. 

The system of payment of claims must be automatic 
and must provide immediate payment to the employee. 
The usual plan has been to appoint in each establishment 
one person who is responsible for the receipt of all no- 
tices of sickness or accident, and who is also delegated 
and authorized to make payments to employees imme- 
diately on their return to work or weekly, after the 











SURANCE 


.|, trial Worker 
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necessary physician’s certificate has been received and 
verification made. The insurance company provides with- 
out additional charge a system of investigation through 
resident physicians. The physicians call at the homes 
of the employees and report back their findings to the 
person appointed by the organization and to the insurance 
company. The amount so paid out is replaced by a draft 
drawn on the insurance company by the person handling 
the claims. 

The basis of contribution on the part of employees 
varies in different establishments. The employee may 
contribute 25 to 50 cents a month, or higher amounts in 
proportion to his wages, and the employer pays the 
balance of the cost. 

The second general plan of benefits has been to pro- 
vide, in place of a percentage of wages, a classified bene- 
nt, an illustration of which is herein given: 


Class Payment per day Payment per week 
l eee $7.00 
By i.gh tei edateeoe 1.50 10.50 
3 ea 14.00 
4 3.00 21.00 
5 4.00 28.00 


Larger amounts may be offered at 
proportionate cost. The employee may 
select indemnity in any class not ex- 
ceeding 80% of his average earnings. 

The general system has been applied 
to the re-insurance of benefits of large 
mutual relief associations. The chief 
advantages of this group plan are as 
follows: (1) It provides fixed cost 
in advance without extra assessment. 
(2) It offers a real substitute for the 
wage in place of small association 
benefits. (3) It provides accurate in- 
vestigations made by a_ responsible 
organization. (4) It gives the em- 
ployee the right of continuance if de- 
sired after leaving the service. (5) 

It secures a larger enrollment of em- 
oe, ployees than the average mutual asso- 
ciation. (6) It offers a longer term 
of payment than is usually granted 
by associations. (7) It insures finan- 
cial soundness and stability of organi- 
zations. 





One of the main purposes of the 
health insurance plan, however, is to 
create an entering wedge for real co- 

operation between employer and employee through the in- 
troduction of these benefits. An inside organization may 
be formed which may be useful from a social standpoint 
and also as a means of discussing labor problems and 
adjusting labor difficulties. An organization to be per- 
manent should have beneficial features as the basis for its 
existence. 

The employer in industry who develops a beneficial or- 
ganization undoubtedly increases the well-being of work- 
ers through the elimination of worry and betterment of 
financial conditions and in this way tends to create greater 
stability of organization. The worker contributes to 
these benefits monthly and thus gives evidence of con- 
tinuous appreciation. 


Death Benefits 


The successful sale of life insurance to the soldiers 
and sailors by the United States Government has given 
a tremendous impetus to the development of a plan of 
life insurance which will meet the needs of the working 
class in this country. It is generally admitted that the 
working man carries today practically no life insurance 
outside of a burial benefit. The principal reasons for this 
lack among the working people are as follows: (1) High 
cost, due principally to the expense of procuring the 
business and expense of collection. (2) The fact that 
any individual method of solicitation reaches only a frac- 
tion of the working class. (3) The general indisposition 
in the past of the working class to cover other than actual 
present-day needs. 

Group life insurance has been developed chiefly as an 
employers’ proposition. In other words, the employer has 
furnished group life insurance to workers on a gratuitous 
basis. This form of life insurance may, however, be 
made to serve the purpose of securing the co-operation 

(Continued on page 100) 
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IRST used in the Southeast within a comparatively 

few years, roof insulation for mill buildings has 

steadily grown in importance and in volume till 
now it is an indispensable economic construction detail 
for a great deal of mill design. It is well within the 
limits of conservative prediction to say that, within a 
comparatively few years, practically all mill and other 
industrial buildings will have insulated roofs. 

In the earlier days, with present-day application tech- 
nic undeveloped, some mistakes were made in the method 
of application and, at times, insufficient thicknesses were 
used. Very often in such cases, unfortunately, the 
material rather than the method or the thickness was 
blamed. 

Prevents Sweating of Ceiling 


As air conditioning has grown in refinement and in 
importance and as the number of modern installations 
has increased, rotting roof deck trouble and ceiling 
sweating has kept pace. Spoilage of goods from the 
latter cause has been the source of much worry and appre- 
ciable manufacturing losses. These troubles have not, 
however, been experienced with properly insulated roofs. 

On both new buildings and on old it is perfectly pos- 
sible to insure against any such conditions with mathe- 
matical certainty through the use of roof insulation in 
thicknesses varying according to the climate and to the 
results to be attained. It should be noted, however, that 
humidities in excess of 90%, and more especially live 
steam atmospheres (slasher rooms, dyehouses), cannot 
be controlled by insulation alone. Ventilation too must 
then be employed, as both together will adequately care 
for practically any condition. This might, for the lack of 
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ROOF INSULA} ' 


By W. S. Wallace 


Celotex Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


a better name, be termed the “industrial zone” of insula- 
tion. Weave sheds and dyehouses are in this class. 

There is also now well established a rather different, 
but still economically sound, use of roof insulation. This 
is the employment of generally lesser thicknesses to 
exclude the heat of the summer sun and to render the 
heating plant more efficient in the winter. This is 
called the ‘‘comfort zone” of insulation. Spinning rooms, 
carding rooms, hosiery mills are in this class. 

Insulation boards, but in larger units, have been suc- 
cessfully used for structural insulation in conditioning 
rooms and for tentering frames. Where thus employed, 
insulation not only insulates, but actually forms an in- 
tegral part of the structure, very often replacing in 
whole or in part other cumbersome or more costly ma- 
terials. This is the “structural zone” of insulation. 

The various insulating materials have, in themselves, 
no inherent insulating properties. They function as in- 
sulators only insofar as they carry multitudes of minute 
dead-air cells. They are all different and have somewhat 
different properties when regarded simply as dead-air 
cell “hosts,” but they actually function in exactly the 
same way. This is shown in Fig. 1, from which it can 
be seen that, for any given material, in increase in spe- 
cific gravity through pressure—squeezing out dead-air 
cells—causes a decrease in thermal efficiency. Insulating 
materials of different kinds cannot, however, be com- 
pared for thermal efficiency on a gravity nor on a weight- 
per-cubic-foot basis. 

For the purpose of this discussion, insulating materials 
may properly be classed as (1) board forms, (2) blanket 
forms, and (3) friable (chalky) forms. The first class 
ranges from 1% to 4% compressible (in thickness) with 
a load of 720 lb. per square foot and holds nails well in 
shear. The second and the third classes are so materially 
lacking in these prime requisites that they are not now 
commonly used for roof insulation. They have, how- 
ever, other well-established uses. 

Something about 5% should be set as the limit of com- 
pression for roof insulation; but, other things being 
equal, the lowest compression factor is greatly to be 
desired. Hard usage of the insulation during applica- 
tion and during application of the roof covering, the 
frequent seemingly inevitable abuse of the roof in serv- 
ice, heavy snow loads in many parts of the country, and 
the like, make it essential that the roof insulation be of 
a kind that is very rugged. On saw-tooth decks anchor- 
age of insulation to deck and all roofing to insulation 
necessitate that insulation hold nails against shearing. 

No insulation will hold nails well against a direct pull 
parallel with the nail shank. This is the reason that 
nailing for insulation is always specified to be driven 
through into wood or other underlying surfaces. An 
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apparent exception may be the nailing of built-up roofs, 
but it should be noted that the roofing felts are also 
mopped to the insulation, the nails functioning merely 
against slippage of the felts. 

In this connection it is pertinent to state that metal 
base flashings should always be nailed through the in- 
sulation and well into the deck; or, if the thickness of 
insulation is too great, wood nailers flush with the face 
of insulation and spiked to roof should be provided. 

That roof insulation may justify its “place in the sun,” 
its makers, regardless of kind or brand, must more 
freely admit that it, like all structural materials, has 
points of weakness which can and must be rendered in- 
nocuous by proper methods of handling and of applica- 
tion. Some few manufacturers have, by direct erroneous 
statements or by evasion, made it appear that their par- 
ticular product had many of the attributes of boiler plate 
along with high thermal efficiency. 

Steel rusts and wood rots; they are painted. Concrete 
has little inherent strength; it is reinforced. Glass 
breaks very easily; it is handled with extreme care. But 
there is no indictment of any of these materials. Insula- 
tion is what might be termed semi-fragile in that many 
kinds must be handled with care to prevent excessive 
breakage and all kinds must be protected against wetting 
before, during, and after application. While ordinary 
atmospheric humidities have no deleterious effect on roof 
insulation, if it is not properly protected it may become 
water soaked in place from high room humidities. 

The air in the minute cells of the insulation is very 
readily replaced by water vapor—a gas—which later 
may condense into water, or by water itself; and it then 
ceases to be an efficient insulator. Water conducts heat 
14 times better than dry air and the thermal conductivity 
of a standard material may increase 4% for each 1% 
gain in weight from 
wetting. See Fig. 2. 

In Circular Letter 
No. 227, dated April 
19, 1927, the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards 
says, “To the best of 
our knowledge, no 
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importance. All of the materials in question are perme- 
able to water vapor. 


Must Protect from Water 


This does not mean, of course, that we should not 
use insulation because of this fact any more than that 
we should dispense with wood because it may rot or 
with steel because it may rust. But it does mean two 
vitally important things. It means that those who design 
and those who apply insulation should be frankly told 
the full facts regarding the weaknesses as well as those 
regarding the strength of insulation so that they can 
fully discount its weakness and capitalize its strength. 
It means, also, that roof insulation, to properly function 
as a preponderating percentage of it is now doing, most 
be protected against water before, during, and after 
application. These statements have the greater force 
when it is realized that insulations in common use aver- 
age, by volume, 75% air and 25% solids. 

It is perfectly possible to actually waterproof the in- 
dividual slabs of insulation at the factory, but this would 
merely serve the doubtful expedient of permitting the 
shipper and the applying agent to be very careless in 
handling the material—at a long cost to the owner. The 
reasonable care in handling which has already ensured 
literally acres of most satisfactory roof insulation would 
seem to be the more logical answer. An inherently 
waterproof insulating material is being thought by some 
and is being sought by others, but if ever it can be had 
at all its cost would doubtless be prohibitive for ordinary 
uses. Such a material is most certainly not in sight 
right now. 

Air Spaces 


While air spaces stood high in earlier insulating prac- 
tice, they have now been largely discontinued because 
of their low efficiency, their ruling high cost, and, in 
much design, their actual detrimental effects. Cold stor- 


age insulation, for instance, first used the air space fur- 
nished by the sheathed wall studding and, later, em- 
ployed multiple air spaces. 


But in the most modern 
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design, the cold storage engineer goes to considerable 
expense to eliminate all air voids, even the very smallest, 
in order that condensation and consequent wetting of the 
insulation can be avoided. 

The real danger in most air-space design is that in 
each air space there are set up convection currents 
which rapidly transfer heat from one face of the space 
to the other like a man carrying bricks. Further, each 
space functions more or less independently of the others, 
and the effect is like a lot of boys trying to do a man’s 
job. Massed insulation, without even the suspicion of 
an air space, is more effective for most uses and gen- 
erally cheaper and more lasting. 

Much insulation for mills and other buildings has 
been bought largely on the basis of thermal efficiency 
with other vital considerations more or less subordinated. 
Of late other essential factors have begun to receive 
the thoughtful consideration they well merit. But there 
still remain more if selection is to be made with all 
possible factors included. Thermal efficiency, for 1in- 
stance, is a true guide only when the test temperature is 
known. All insulating materials are more efficient at 
low temperatures than at high. See Fig. 3. 


Desirable Refinements 


The technic of roof insulation application has been 
measurably improved during the past several years, but 
far-seeing men in the industry well appreciate that there 
are still certain refinements of application which should 
be more generally adapted. The major of these refine- 
ments are discussed in the following. 

The ideal deck for the application of built-up roofing 
is either wood or concrete because of their very high 
resistance to compression, their resistance to racking 
stresses, and their life. (In this connection it may be 
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said that steel roof decks are being more and more 
widely used as they have already proved themselves 
economically sound and well worth serious considera- 
tion.) Roof insulation is an added material interposed 
between the roof deck and the roof covering proper, 
and it therefore must function as nearly like the ideal 
deck as is possible. 

If damaged from wetting or from other cause, insula- 
tion can be dried out or repaired if taken in time, but 
the cost is generally disproportionate. It is far cheaper 
and far quicker, generally, to remove the defective ma- 
terial, replace it in kind, and reroof the affected area. 

This means that it is very desirable to provide in the 
original specifications for water cut-offs to divide large 
areas of the roof into relatively small (say rectangles 
approximately 40 ft. on a side—there is no exact size) 
blocks and to isolate all parapets, pent houses, monitors, 
vents, downspouts, and the like, from the main areas 
of the roof. This can be very reasonably done in the 
first instance, and the isolation of possible later trouble 
will often afford appreciable money savings. These cut- 
offs are not often required to function with properly 
laid and roofed insulation, but are rather in the nature 
of insurance. They are shown in Fig. 4. 

Damage to all types of insulation from high humidity 
room atmospheres was so severe in the earlier days that 
one manufacturer devised a vapor cut-off to prevent 
water vapor from entering the insulation. Essentially 
this cut-off consists of a multiple layer of roofing felts, 
or of a particular kind of prepared roofing, laid directly 
on the board deck, nailed thereto, and mopped over to 
receive the insulation. 

Over concrete decks, also, there has frequently been 
laid two plies of roofing felt, mopped to the deck with 
laps stuck, but not coated with bitumen until the insula- 
tion is mopped in. This provides for the interior con- 
struction being completed in the dry while the contractor 
can hold off the roofer, if necessary, for good weather 
or proper interlock of trades. 


Roofer Should Be Last 


It is a safe axiom of construction which says that the 
roofer should be the last trade to work on the roof. This 
has the more force where roof insulation is used. Vapor 
cut-offs serve a very real function during the life of the 
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Rayon Publicity Passes to 





Bachrach 


E. L. Starr, Director, 
Rayon Institute 


Chester C. 
Rayon Institute 


ITH the advent of 1930, the Rayon Institute of 

America, Inc., assumes a new identity. As pre- 

viously announced, the Institute’s activities will 
hereafter be confined to advertising campaigns, which 
will be conducted by the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Agency in cooperation with the officers of the Institute. 
F. O. Perkins, vice-president of the advertising agency, 
will have charge of the preparation of the advertising 
on behalf of the J. Walter Thompson company. 

Chester Bassett, president of the Rayon Institute, said 
that plans are being formed for an extensive advertising 
campaign to reach both consumers and retailers, stressing 
the qualities and advantages of rayon fabrics. These 
plans will be announced early in January. 

With the closing of the Institute’s New York offices, 
and the disbanding of the personnel, which conducted the 
organization’s two-year campaign, it is recalled in textile 
trade and retail circles that this organization was formed 
late in November, 1927, for a period of six months. 
Expansion of this time resulted, it is understood, from 
the high calibre of the work accomplished and the de- 
mands made upon its backers by manufacturers and re- 
tailers for an extended period of promotional activity 
and educational aid. 

Prior to the origin of the Rayon Institute, few lay 
consumers held a consistently high conception of rayon’s 
wide gamut of usefulness and fashion importance. Vast 
amounts of misinformation were in general circulation. 
Rayon’s range in qualities and many inherent estimable 
characteristics were overshadowed by myths, ignorances 
and doubts based upon original impressions gained during 
the purely experimental days of its first introduction to 
this country. Rayon-consciousness, as a result of the 
Institute's work, is felt to have been inestimably 
increased. 
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New Hands 





Emma Lou Fetta, Public 
Relations Counsel, Rayon 
Institute 


Blank & Stoller 


Bassett, President, 


E. L. Starr, active director and organizer of the Insti- 
tute and its widely varied activities, has received wide- 
spread credit from trade and retailing executives for the 
success of the two-year project just completed. Mr. 
Starr planned the fashion shows, the merchandising de- 
partment, the fabric gallery, the mills and manufacturers’ 
department, the publicity and general promotional work 
of the organization late in November, 1927, getting to- 
gether a staff of specialists early in December. With 
almost no changes, this group of department heads re- 
mained intact throughout the two-year period. 

Mr. Starr spoke in many parts of the country. He 
contacted hundreds of retail stores and cutters-up, fabric 
manufacturers and selling agencies. He organized spe- 
cial exhibitions, convention presentations and such pro- 
motional work as the selling up in rayon underwear 
through the medium of French couture designs obtained 
by him when he was sent to Europe by the Institute's 
backers last spring to carry the story of the success of 
the American Institute to associated European companies. 
The Italian rayon institute recently organized is believed 
to have resulted from the success of the Rayon Institute 
of America. 

National retail surveys of great value were conducted 
for the Institute by its merchandise manager, Dwight 
Mead, formerly of the Shepard Stores, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Mead instituted for the organization a retail swatch 
service and associated promotional activities which have 
resulted in direct sales for many manufacturers of fabrics 
thus promoted. 

Working also in behalf of this regular swatch service 
with leading stores and cutters of the country was Miss 
Kathryn I. Day, secretary of the Board of Directors of 
the Institute and immediate assistant to Mr. Starr in 
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Chemical Engineering Problems in 


Bleaching Textiles 


HE bleaching of textiles is not 

ordinarily regarded as a chem- 

ical engineering process, yet it 
involves many of the so-called unit 
operations. To mention but a few, 
we find liquid transfer, mixing and 
agitation, pressing, drying, and heat 
transfer. Since many chemical re- 
actions are involved in the bleaching 
and dyeing operations, chemical con- 
trol is a necessary adjunct of the 
industry. Because many of the 
chemicals involved are extremely 
corrosive, the problem of selecting 
the proper materials of construction 
is ever-present. Water is perhaps 
the most important raw material of 
the industry, and it is usually neces- 





By C. D. Blackwelder 


necessary. There are now special 
paints, some with an asphalt base, 
especially for such use, which pene- 
trate the wood and protect it. 
Floors in a bleachery suffer severe 
service. In the bleaching department 
they are usually constructed of wood 
with open joints, in order to allow 
the waste water and solutions to 
drain off quickly and thus prevent 
rotting of the timbers. These tim- 
bers are usually impregnated with 
asphaltic or creosote compounds or 
are painted with a similar prepara- 
tion to prolong their life. Concrete 
floors are used in some bleach houses. 
In general, however, it has been 
found that these floors are more 


sary for the chemical engineer to 
purify and soften it for process use. 
Waste disposal and the recovery of 
by-products are problems which are 
beginning to receive more attention. 
Finally, in the host of mechanical 
operations there is work for the en- 
gineer who is interested in the “why” 
as well as the “how.” 


AT THE recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers held at 
Asheville, N. C., several speakers discussed 
opportunities for chemical engineering in 
various branches of the textile industry. 
The paper prepared by C. D. Blackwelder, 
in charge of operations for the J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co. deals particularly with the 
chemical engineering problems encountered 
in the construction and operation of bleach- 
eries. Mr. Blackwelder’s paper is pre- 
sented in part herewith. 


difficult to keep clean and are harder 
to drain. As a fire preventative, the 
singeing department generally has a 
concrete floor. The finishing de- 
partment of the modern bleachery is 
sometimes housed in a building with 
two or more stories. Wood floors, 
generally, of three thicknesses, are 
used in the finishing department. 


Construction of the proper build- 
ings for housing bleaching plants 
is a most important consideration. The latest type 
of building is of one story construction, with a base- 
ment and modern daylight facilities. The buildings 
are usually constructed of reinforced concrete and brick, 
with steel sash painted with corrosion-resisting paint. 
Roofs are generally constructed of reinforced concrete 
or heavy pine boards, tongued and grooved. Five-ply 
tar and gravel roofing is also commonly employed. Due 
to some of the chemical processes employed in bleaching 
and dyeing there is a tendency for both alkaline and 
acid vapors to condense on the roof or ceiling, with the 
result that formerly frequent replacement of timber was 
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According to the process used the 

dyeing departments have concrete 
or wood floors constructed with special precautions to see 
that the proper drains and overflows are installed on all 
dye machines and that the liquors are piped to the drain 
trenches. 

Corrosion is the most serious enemy which the chemical 
engineer encounters in the bleachery and dye house. 
Special materials of construction are required in various 
parts of the plant. For instance, in designing ventilating 
systems, in order to protect the fan blades and shafts 
on these systems against the fumes encountered, it is 
necessary that they be made of corrosion-resisting metals. 
The pits or tanks used for bleaching and souring as well 








as the bins in which the cloth is stored while in process, 
were at one time constructed entirely of wood. ‘The 
chemicals in direct contact with the wood affected it and 
caused it to disintegrate. Now practically all bins are 
constructed of reinforced concrete, painted with cor- 
rosion-resisting paint. In the construction of the bins 
it is desirable to have not less than two inches of con- 
crete over the reinforcing steel in order to protect it 
against contact with the chemicals. The usual tie wires 
for use in constructing the forms are either left out or 
they are made of brass wire and cut back close to the 
concrete. The drains from these bins are generally con- 
structed of acid-resisting metal. The false bottoms in 
these bins are ordinary cobble stones with 4 inch spaces 
between. These stones resist wear and corrosion and 
are easily cleaned. The vats or tanks used for sodium 
hypochlorite in bleaching do not require a lining. Those 
for acids, however, require chemical lead lining in order 
to resist the action of the dilute acids. 

Conveying the chemical solutions to the various ma- 
chines was at one time a serious problem. This has not 
been entirely solved, although much progress has been 
made toward its solution. The caustics and alkalis are 
best handled in wrought-iron pipe. Sodium hypo- 
chlorite and acid solutions are often handled in special 
lead composition piping, although there are other alloys 
on the market that handle these chemicals satisfactorily. 
The problem of valves has been solved in a number of 
bleacheries by the use of rubber-lined equipment with 
renewable soft rubber inserts. Special lead-lined and 
alloy valves are also used. 

As far as is practical the newest bleacheries have 
equipped machines with individual motors. In the bleach 
house where there are a number of washers it is often 
more practical to have group drive. This drive, however, 
has certain disadvantages. The worst feature is the 
possibility of the chain case leaking oil. Often these 
chains suffer from lack of lubrication on account of the 
chance of oil leaking on cloth in process. V-type belt 
drives have been used in place of the silent chain drive. 
The difficulty of the V-type of belt drive in a bleachery, 
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however, is that the rubber coating on the belts gradually 
wears off and deposits on the cloth in process. Much 
experimenting is being done to perfect the chain case 
for silent chain drives, as this is recognized as the most 
positive and best suited for this particular work. Most 
of the old bleacheries were driven by steam engines. The 
majority of these old plants have now discarded the 
steam engines and installed electric motors for the motive 
power. Plain bearings on the line shaft have been re- 
placed in many plants by roller or ball bearings. The 
cleanliness of this modern line-shaft bearing is a great 
point in its favor. Frequent oiling of the older type of 
bearings created chances for oil to drop on cloth. 

Dry cans or drying cylinders offer quite a problem in 
bearing design and lubrication. The bearings are gen- 
erally of the doll-head type. Such bearings must allow, 
without risk of leakage, a continuous supply of steam 
under pressure to enter the rotating cylinder, and also 
allow the discharge of water resulting from the con- 
densed steam. The bearings on most of the machines 
now in use are of the plain type and lubricated by oil 
or grease cups. This type of bearing wears and the 
trunnion falls out of center; then on tightening the pack- 
ing it eventually occurs that the drying cylinder end is 
actually riding on a thin layer of packing. When this 
condition occurs, the packing wears very quickly, the 
steam blows the grease from the bearing, and the grease 
drips on the ends of the cans. In this way the cloth 
being dried it frequently spoiled. Much experimentation 
has been done in order to perfect a doll-head bearing that 
will overcome the disadvantages of the old type. The 
more modern equipment uses a double row of ball bear- 
ings and a different arrangement of the packing. This 
type reduces the amount of power consumed for driving 
the machine and eliminates the possibility of steam and 
grease being blown on the cloth. 

Many centrifugal pumps are used in bleacheries for 
pumping liquid caustic soda to the various departments. 
It is very difficult to keep the packing in good condition 
on pumps in this service, due to the shallow packing gland 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Trucking Costs 
for Textile Mills 


By Morris A. Hall 


ARADOXICAL as it may 

sound, the transportation 

man for the textile mill must 
know something about trucking 
costs before he can keep an accu- 
rate set of trucking cost records. 
This can be explained most simply 
by referring to the small chart 
shown in Fig. 1. This is a chart 
used by one large company to 
make sure of minimum costs. Trucks doing similar 
work are grouped and averaged, and the results then 
plotted month by month. At any one point there is a 
considerable difference between the record for the two 
years. The transportation man with a chart like this 
before him asks, “Why did our trucks do so poorly in 
June and so well in October, in both years?” Looking 
again, he asks a second question, ““Why was there such 
a great difference between 1927 and 1928 in June and 
so little difference in October?” 

If the same number of vehicles, driven by the same 
men, were included, it is apparent that other factors en- 
ter. Were the loads the same? Were the distances 
the same? Were they over the same or more difficult 
routes? Were they over the same or more difficult 
pavements? Were there more deliveries or less? Were 
the tires the same? Were the carburetors and other 
items of mechanical equipment with a bearing on mileage 
and fuel consumption the same? Assuming different 
drivers, were the new ones better drilled and taught to 
conserve more than the old? To the man who knows 
trucks, this simple comparative chart will bring out 





In this article Mr. Hall explains the 
data required to keep correct and com- 
plete trucking cost records. 
gests various methods of gathering in- 
formation necessary for these records 
and gives various forms which are use- 
ful in compiling and recording costs. 


perhaps a dozen other factors than 
the three or four actually plotted. 

If we analyze these questions 
and factors, it will appear that the 
proper recording of truck data 
and the correct office control of 
trucking costs require that we 
keep records of each truck, each 
driver, each route; mileage each 
trip, mileage each day, weight car- 
ried, deliveries made, other stops; remarks by driver on 
road conditions, data on accidents, unusual delays, fuel 
used ; record of driver’s education, training, and perform- 
ances; and record of truck purchase, care, performance, 
and mechanical condition. Suitable blank forms may be 
provided these needs. 

It goes almost without saying that the one form every 
firm needs is the driver’s daily report. In the one shown 
in Fig. 2, there are places for recording all the usual 
data required. On the reverse side of this particular 
form is often printed a map. If the driver has an acci- 
dent, he is required to indicate on this map the exact 
location of his truck, of the person, car, or other ve- 
hicle that was concerned in the accident. Space is also 
available for the names of witnesses, condition of the 
road and weather, policeman’s name and number, and 
a brief account of how the accident happened. The 
distinct advantage of this accident record is quite ap- 
parent. In case the matter goes into court, this fur- 
nishes valuable information. It is not alone desirable 
to be in the right, but necessary to be able to prove it 
with records like this. 


He sug- 
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Fig. 2. Driver’s Daily Report Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 5. Repair Record 
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} by the shop foreman or inspector ; this form 
| details what work is completed each day, 
with name, number of truck, name of 
| driver, nature of work, time spent on job, 
| and name of mechanic. 

Naturally all shops have mechanic’s daily 
time cards. These, in the office have rates 
per hour added and total costs figured. In 
this way, the whole cost of all repair work 
is reached. It is customary to use a reca- 


Total 
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Fig. 3. Weekly Gas and Oil Report 
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Fig. 4. Tire Record 


Monthly Recapitulation of Costs 


es 


pitulation form similar to that shown in 
Fig. 6. This form has spaces for a sum- 
mary for all the expenses incurred by a 
truck; one sheet is used for each truck op- 
erated by the mill. Repair work is figured 
and posted against the truck; similarly gas- 
oline, oil, tires, materials, and miscellaneous 
expenses of any kind are recorded. If the 
various other forms used by the mill bring 
in correct and complete data, this sheet 
should give the correct total cost for the 
truck. Then a similar summary sheet for 
all the trucks should present the exact total 
cost of all transpor- 
tation. 

If the mill makes all 
its own truck repairs 








and carries its own 
stock of repair parts, a 





requisition form for 





eed = a 











Fig. 6. 


Should the nature of the business be such as to make 
such a daily record somewhat superfluous, it can be 
converted into a weekly record without destroying its 
value as a daily record. This may be done by printing 
the form wider so that there are seven columns instead 
of but one; that gives one column for each of the six 
working days and a seventh for a weekly summary. 
On this card most of the information to be recorded is 
short, so that narrow columns usually suffice, and the 
actual weekly card need be not much more than twice 
as wide as the daily form. 

When distances are great, so that gasoline and oil 
figure very largely in total costs, some textile firms keep 
a separate weekly form for this purpose. A suitable 
form is shown in Fig. 3. This record, it will be noted, 
ties driver, truck, and day to the gasoline and oil used 
each day, with a column for a weekly summary. Prac- 
tically the same plan is followed with tires in the form 
given in Fig. 4. The various items entered on this 
report give a complete record of the tires for one truck 
in case the form is “attached” to the truck, or of each 
tire in case the form is “attached” to a particular tire. 
When the former plan is followed, the columns are 
repeated many times below, so that a record of eight or 
more tires can be kept on the one sheet for each truck. 

Repairs and adjustments constitute an important and 
regularly recurring cost, and a repair form is therefore 
needed. The form shown in Fig. 5, ties driver and 
truck to date and work done. This record also provides 


a check signed by the mechanic when he finishes the 
work, and a second check by the inspector or foreman 
who must signify that the mechanic’s work is satisfactory. 
In some textile mills, a second repair form is made out 
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Monthly Summary of Costs 


such parts will be nec- 
essary in order to get 
the cost of these parts 
or materials into the 
records. It also may 
be desirable to keep a repair record against each truck, in 
order to have a check on the different makes of trucks, 
on different drivers, on different routes, etc. This record 
is quite valuable; for example, continuous brake trouble 
on one truck and not on the others would be shown 
up by such a form. By shifting the usual driver and 
then watching both driver and truck records, this trouble 
could be pinned down as due to the driver, to a poor 
truck, to a bad route. Other troubles may be similarly 
checked and located. 

Forms occasionally used and having a particular value 
in certain industries under certain conditions are as 
follows: Accident-report record, driver’s time slip, idle- 
time or delay record, battery record, depreciation blank, 
monthly performance sheet, gasoline inventory, lubrica- 
tion record, road-expense blank, inspection and service 
report, inspector’s weekly report, parcel or bundle record, 
and parcel or bundle summary. Unusual requirements 
might further expand this list and forms may be devel- 
oped to fit conditions. 

Each textile mill should select the forms that suit 
its own peculiar transportation needs, and should choose 
only those that are necessary. With the aid of these 
a simple, efficient, complete system may be developed 
that tells all costs, and differentiates between drivers, 
routes, and trucks, and between the low-cost, high-return 
haulage and high-cost, low-return haulage. Cases are 
known in which this last item was shown so plainly that 
it was possible to job out the high-cost, low-return haul- 
ing to a haulage company, and in so doing, saved money. 
Records that do these things help the textile mill to cut 
down transportation costs, and thus make a greater profit 
from the business as a whole. 
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Questions and 
Answers 


























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake ro yutine analysis of woven or knitted fabric con- 
struction, or investigation involving unusual expense 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will not 
be disclosec 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains < 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITorR. 


Flatlock Finish for Thread 


Technical Editor: 

In the issue of Nov. 30, you mention the Flatlock 
finish on thread yarns. As the question 1s of inter- 
est to us, we should appreciate your letting us know 
gust what the Flatlock finish is and for what purpose 
it is used. (7044 ) 

The Flatlock finish is a special finish for thread which 
is to be used on a Flatlock machine for sewing seams in 
underwear. These machines are of the multiple-strand, 
high-speed type, and for this reason the thread used 
must be of high tensile strength. The yarn most fre- 
quently employed is 60/3 combed Sak. In order to 
remove as little as possible of the ni atural waxes and to 
preserve the strength of the cotton, the yarn is given 
only a half bleach. Many finishers prefer yarn which 
has been given a light peroxide bleach without a previous 
kier boil. 

The purpose of the Flatlock finish is to lubricate and 
wax the threads so that they will readily pass through 
the eyes of the needles. Unless the correct finish is used, 
there is danger of overheating and an accumulation of 
lint at the needles. This in turn may result in breakage 
at the needles, thus causing loss in production from idle 
machines. When properly finished, the thread retains 
its high tensile strength and good elasticity, and does 
not readily kink. To obtain the finish required little or 
no starch should be added to the bath and too much twist 
in the yarn should be avoided. The particular require- 
ments for thread to be used on Flatlock machines neces- 
sitates a high-grade yarn, with special twist and prop- 
erly finished. For this reason users of this thread are 
unusually strict in their specifications. 


« 
Stocking Leg Differs from 


Foot in Color 


2 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a stocking made on a 45-gauge machine 
of 4-thread Japan sik. You will notice that the leg of 
the stocking 1s a different color from the foot. I have 
had a lot of trouble lately with this kind of work. 
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Will you please tell me if it is a fault in the silk or in 
knitting or dyeing. I contend that it is a different grade 
of silk. If this should be the case, will you please let me 
know what the difference ts. (7025) 

We have made a careful physical examination of this 
stocking and find no difference in texture to give this 
difference in color. Our opinion is that it is a difference 
in the absorption of dyestuff. Probably two lots of silk 
have been used—one for the foot, the other for the leg. 
The grade may be the same, but slight differences in the 
silk itself are likely to cause different lots to take the dye 
in different degrees. We suggest using a system that 
will keep the same lot of silk in the same stocking. 


& 
Knitted Garments 


Not Uniform 


Technical Editor: 

We are manufacturing knitted garments for infants. 
At present we buy our cloth, but are thinking quite 
seriously of doing our own manufacturing as we have 
so much trouble in getting uniformly soft garments. We 
should like to know tf it is practical to use a bleached 
yarn instead of bleaching the cloth. We have in mind 
that using a bleached yarn would eliminate pulling the 
garments out of shape processing and also give us 
a softer garment. 

The waste under our present system has been enor- 
mous, and the quality of most of the garments has not 
been up to what we feel that it should be. We thought 
that if we could use a bleached yarn and thus eliminate 
the necessity of doing the bleaching, we could get started 
at making our own cloth. We are doing our own 
finishing, packing, etc. We also hoped to eliminate a 
part of the shrinkage that we now get when the finished 
garment is laundered. After the bleaching and napping 
we have difficulty in getting the cloth back out to width, 
and when the garments ave laundered they shorten about 
three or four inches. 

Working on a large scale, we can see where it would 
be difficult to keep the cloth clean, but we believe that we 
could control that part so that our waste from that 
source would not be any greater and perhaps not a$ 
great as under the present system. We have written to 
several yarn manufacturers but have been unable to 
locate any place where we can buy the bleached yarn, 
and we are a little hesitant about attempting to do our 
own bleaching. 

We are enclosing some garments for your examina- 
tion; one that has been laundered, one that has not, and 
one showing the difficulty that we are having about the 
napping. We shall appreciate any suggestions that you 
can give us. (7047) 

It would not be advisable to use bleached yarn in place 
of yarn in the natural state. Strong chemicals are used 
to remove the seed particles, coloring matter, and other 
foreign particles from the yarn. Bleaching causes a 
reduction in the strength of the yarn and, by removing 
the natural waxes, makes the yarn harsher and more 
brittle. For these reasons bleached yarn does not yield 
as well to the operation of knitting as does unbleached 
yarn. In many years of experience with various knit- 
ting mills the writer has never seen bleached yarn used 
in making this type of garment. 

Another point to be considered is that, if bleached 
yarn were used for knitting, the cloth would have to be 
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treated in some way to set the stitch. To properly 
shrink the cloth or set the stitch, it is necessary to wet 
out, extract, and dry the fabric. A steaming method is 
sometimes employed, but this does not properly shrink 
the cloth and is not wholly satisfactory. 

The garments under consideration are made on a 
24-gage machine; with a 1 x 1 stitch for a space, and 
then with a royal or tuck stitch for another space. 
Garments of this description are always difficult to make 
for the reason that the regularity of length has to be 
controlled on the knitting machine. The knitter, there- 
fore, has to guard against any slippage of the take-up. 
Any variation in the operation of the take-up will cause 
a difference in the length of the garments. Likewise, 
variations in the yarn will give different lengths, finer 
yarn making the garments longer, and coarser yarn 
making them shorter. 

Making shaped garments also increases the waste and 
seconds. This is for the reason that holes cannot be 
turned out as they can be in plain cloth; one hole might 
be turned out, if there is to be a slit made in the cutting 
of the garment, but another hole would have to be left 
in the garment. This would cause a second. Besides 
this, if there is a break, the whole length of this shaped 
garment has to be cut off and made waste, as part of it 
cannot be used. When making plain cloth, wherever 
a bad spot occurs this place can be cut off and another 
garment secured at once. 

This shaped garment is difficult to make economically ; 
also it is hard to keep to proper lengths in the knitting, 
bleaching, drying, napping, and spreading ready for the 
cutting. Cloth of this kind should never be rolled up at 
any stage of the processes. On the Knitting machines 
it should be run into a can while knitting; when ready 
to turn, it should be turned and lapped up, not rolled up. 
The same thing is applicable to the cloth when spreading 
(making ready for the cutting)—it should be lapped 
up, not rolled up. 

The common practice when drying such cloth is to 
use individual dryers, putting the cloth on a pipe, and 
then over a spreader. This puts the cloth under tension, 
stretching it sideways and lengthwise at the same time. 
It can be readily seen that cloth dried by this method 
is bound to shrink excessively the first time it is washed 
or wet out. 

Knitted fabrics of any kind, in order not to have an 
excess of shrinkage in the finished garment, should be 
finished by a method that will give any given length of 
cloth a shorter length when finished ready to cut into 
garments than the length knit. When this is not done, 
the cloth will be elongated. The correction of this 
elongation will be made the first time such garment is 
washed ; the result being an excess of shrinkage, and 
consequently a short garment. For this reason the 
cloth should be dried in as natural way as possible, 
either hung up in a room, or put through a hurricane 
dryer. 

As regards the nap, this is made by “scratching” the 
cloth. In napping the cloth, an incision is made in the 
varn by wire rollers, causing the fuzzy appearance of 
the napped cloth. 

If the fabric is napped excessively, too deep incisions 
are made in the yarn, splitting it and causing holes to 
be made. This almost has taken place in one of the 
samples. To avoid making holes, it is best to stay within 
a safe limit. If an attempt is made to go to the limit, 


when a wrinkle comes in the cloth the napper would be 
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sure to nip a hole. The sample marked 10-in. machine 
has as much nap as this cloth will stand, but the sample 
marked 8-in. machine does not haye as much nap and 
could have stood more napping. 

There are a number of things which may cause varia- 
tions in napping.. If the yarn is twisted a little harder 
than usual, the wires cannot get hold of the yarn as 
easily; this also is true if one roll of cloth has a tighter 
stitch than the other. Again, if the cloth is not perfectly 
dry, it will not nap properly. The tension on the cloth 
going through the napper also has much influence on 
the degree of nap. Another important precaution to 
prevent shrinkage is the treatment of the fabric after 
napping. When spreading the cloth after it has been 
napped, it should not be spread dry, but should be spread 
while having steam applied. Much better results will 
be obtained by using this method, as it helps in getting 
the cloth back to the desired form. 

If you intend to make your own cloth, among other 
things a napper will be required. This will entail an 
even greater expense than getting the bleaching equip- 
ment. To bleach this cloth is not difficult. Many worry 
more over securing the proper nap than over getting a 
satisfactory bleach. 

® 


Analyzing Flax-and-Cotton Yarn; 
Detecting Mercerization 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give a method for determining the percentage 
of flax and cotton in a fabric made of mixed yarn, where 
the fibers are mixed in the manufacture of the yarn? 

Also, can you give a method for determining whether 
a fabric is mercerized or not when vat dyed? (7026) 

Various chemical tests have been suggested for deter- 
mining the percentages of flax and cotton in a fabric 
which contains both fibers. These tests, however, are 
not at all satisfactory, as accurate results are seldom 
obtained. The most satisfactory test to distinguish 
between flax and cotton is a microscopical examination. 
Under the microscope the fibers can be differentiated, 
and a close estimate made of the percentages of the 
two fibers. 

A dyeing test which aids in the microscopical exam- 
ination, but which may enable a close approximation of 
the proportions of two fibers by the naked eye, is per- 
formed as follows: A sample of the fabric is treated 
for a few minutes in a 1% alcoholic solution of 
Magenta (Fuchsine) ; the swatch is then rinsed in water 
until the color ceases to run; finally the sample is treated 
for three or four minutes in a weak solution of 
ammonia. The flax will be stained a permanent rose 
color; the cotton is stained at first, but upon steeping 
in the ammonia is decolorized. To determined whether 
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a vat-dyed fabric has been mercerized, one must resort 
to the microscope. Fibers of ordinary cotton haye a 
twisted, ribbon-like appearance. Mercerizing causes the 
cotton to lose this twisted, ribbon-like formation, and 
the fibers then present a smooth, cylindrical appearance. 
Mercerized cotton is more hygroscopic than ordinary 
cotton, the former absorbing about 83 to 95% of mois- 
ture, while the latter absorbs about 64%. A test for 
mercerization might be devised on that basis, but it 1s 
doubtful whether it would be as conclusive as the 
microscopical determination. 


¢ 
Dyed Mercerized Yarns Uneven 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you under separate cover two cones 
of mercerized yarn dyed blue with vat colors. Both of 
these yarns were from the same lot and both packages 
were dyed in the same kettle. In fact, 100 lb. of yarn 
was dyed about half one shade and the balance another 
shade. Will you please ascertain whether or not the 
fault lies in mercerizing or in spinning? (7048 ) 

This fault looks very much like mixed yarn. There 
are two very distinct shades, but in the cones submitted 
each shade is level. If this is true all through the lot— 
that is, if there are no cones that are unlevel in the 
ordinary sense and show both shades at once—then there 
are two kinds or lots of varn present. Any ordinary 
difference in count, twist, or staple that was not noticed 
in the natural yarn would hardly make so great a dif- 
ference in shades. 

It is more likely a difference in the mercerizing. It 
is well known that variations in the mercerization process 
can make great differences in the dyed shades when the 
yarns are colored in the same bath. These cones show 
more variation than is usual, but this seems to be the 
most probable explanation. There is a little difference 
in the count of these yarns, about 3%, which in itself 
would hardly cause the trouble. The lighter cone also 
has a better luster. 

If the yarn were sold as a uniform lot 
regarded as at fault. 


, it would be 
A single case should not be made 
up from yarns that vary as much as these no matter 
what the cause of the variation, unless the chance for 
Before any complaint is made, 
the inquirer should make sure that it is not a case of 
ordinary unlevel dyeing in which these cones, represent- 
ing extremes of shade, 


variation is made known. 


have come out level. 


Te es = 
Narrow Toweling 
Technical Editor: 

! am enclosing a sample of 
toweling. Can you inform me 


manufacturer in the 
fabric. 


cloth marked Japanese 
whether there is any 
United States who is making this 
I want a cloth from 13 to 14 in. wide, of soft 
woven cotton, (7042) 

The only apparent reason why this cloth should have 
a Japanese label is because of its narrow width. The 
sample submitted would be around 48x44 in the gray, 
and the poorest equipped American cotton mill would 
have no difficulty in weaving this cloth. 


It happens, however, that very few, if any, American 


mills are equipped with looms for the weaving of 14-in. 
cloth. Of course any wider loom than a 14-in. loom 
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could be used for the weaving of this cloth. 
to make this a paying proposition, the cloth would have 
to be woven on a 32-in. loom, weaving two widths of 
towel to the total width of cloth and using a split selvage. 
Or it could be more profitably woven on a 42-in. loom, 
weaving three towels to the total width of cloth and 
using two split selvages. As a matter of fact, it 1s com- 
mon practice to weave narrow-width, low-construction 
cloths of this type in the manner above described. 

About the narrowest loom, other than the narrow- 
fabric looms, used in the weaving of ribbons, suspenders, 
belts, etc., is the 32-in. loom. Most all American mills 
have found that the narrow looms are not profitable, 
and are replacing the 32-in. loom with looms of a 
greater width. The best way to weave cloth like the 
sample, with a selvage on both sides, would be in the 
manner described above; that is, two or three widths 
to the total width, using one or two split selvages. 

Most any cotton goods commission house would 
consider an inquiry on a cloth of this type, but 
we are quite sure that it would be with the understanding 
that the fabric would be woven two, three, or four widths 
to the total width of the goods. Split selvages would be 
necessary to enable the cloth to be split into the widths 
required after finishing. 

¢ 


Sizing Hair Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing three samples. No. 1 is a piece of 
hair cloth, singed and crabbed, No. 2 is the same cloth 
after sizing with a straight starch size. No. 3 1s the 
sample submitted by the customer. 

We understand that the usual formula for sizing this 
type of goods includes starch, glycerine, and glue. Can 
you give us some formulas, including the methods of 
preparing the size and applying it? (7016) 

We furnish two replies from members of our Ques- 
tions and Answers Department. 

The first is as follows: The usual type of padding 
machine is used for this class of material, although any 
kind of bowl with capacity enough and squeeze rolls 
attached will suffice. The rolls are covered with about 
ten vards of burlap and, added to that, the same number 
of yards of cheese cloth. This answers as a cushion 
and gives very good results. Run the material through 
the squeeze rolls to get out all excess water. Then make 
up as follows: To 40 gallons of water dissolve 174 Ib. 
of glue, 8 lb. of starch or Silkene, and 1 gal. of glycerine. 
Add this to your bowl, run the material through this 
formula, and finish as usual. Some change may be 
found necessary to get just the desired stiffness, but 
less glue and more starch will give less hardness. With 
a little care you should be able to attain any degree of 
stiffness desired. 

The second reply is as follows: Judging by the handle 
of the clips, we should say that No. 2 is not as good as 
No. 3, but is approaching it. We would recommend 
increasing the amount of size and making sure that it 
penetrates well, as No. 3 has a good handle on both 
sides. No. 2 handles as though the size had not got 
well into it and is more like a back fill. It might help 
to increase the strength of the size and increase the pres- 
sure on the press or calender. In the matter of for- 
mulas, the starch, glycerine, or glue may be satisfactory, 
but it might be found that a prepared size obtained from 
one of the reputable size manufacturers would give better 
results. 
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N THE accompanying photograph may be seen de- 
fects of a type frequently discovered by  full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in their products. 
f (hey consist of slugs or bunches of fibers—imperfections 
7 vhich ensure classification of the stockings as seconds. 
3 he photograph shows the stocking fabric in actual size 
nd magnified. This defect could not have been caused 
any of the materials and supplies used by the hosiery 
ill. It was due to some mechanical defect in the 
inipulation of some of the machinery used. 
It will be noted by examining the magnified view that 
ese slugs are firmly attached to the threads and do not 
present lint or loose threads which might have adhered 
the needles and been knitted into the stocking. 
}v unraveling the stocking, it is seen that the bunches 
a ‘ fibers are bunches of broken filaments, which have 
ven run back, gathered up into a ball, and knitted into 
‘stocking. In order to determine the operation which 
used this defect, it is necessary to know how many 
nes this silk was wound from one cone to another; in 
ier words, how many times the position of the yarn 
is reversed. 
if the defect was caused when the cones were wound 
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on the coning machine at the throwster’s plant, there 
would be a smaller number of filaments in the yarn just 
before the slug, and the yarn behind the slug would con- 
tain the regular number. When the yarn was placed on 
the knitting machine, the position of the yarn would be 
reversed and the thin place would come behind the knot 
or bunch of fibers. This is all based on the assumption 
that this yarn was not backwound between the time it left 
the throwster’s coning machine and the time it was placed 
on the knitting machine. If the cones were backwound, 
which is the procedure in many mills, the backwinding 
would reverse the order of the yarn and the bunch of 
fibers would appear in the knit goods—as it occurred in 
the cone on the coning machine—with the thin place pre- 
ceding the slug. 

In this particular case the damage was found to be 
caused in the throwing plant. One of the operators run- 
ning a coning machine had fastened up one of the tension 
devices. Had this tension device been working, it would 
have caught any knots and detected weak or broken fila- 
ments, because the weight would have been sufficient to 
break the yarn. A good knot could have been tied and the 
defect eliminated. 
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NEWS about MEN 


The following officers were recently 
elected at the annual stockholders and direc- 
tors meeting of the Montgomery Knitting 
Mill, Summerville, Ga.: E. W. Sturpi- 
VANT, president; WESLEY SCHROPSHIRE and 
FuRMAN CHAPMAN, vice-presidents; J. H. 
EpGcrE, secretary; WALTER STURDIVANT, 
treasurer and manager; and J. R. BurcEss, 
superintendent. 


WittraAmM McPuerson, dean of the 
Graduate School of Ohio State University, 
becomes president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society on Jan. 1 as a result of the 
Society’s annual election. Dean McPher- 
son will serve during 1930, succeeding Dr. 
Irvine LancMuir, Associate Director of 
Research of the General Electric Co. 
Moses GOMBERG, professor of chemistry in 
the University.of Michigan, was chosen 
president for 1931. In accordance with a 
recent change in its constitution, the Society 
now elects each year a president and a 
president-elect, who serve in successive 
years. Pror. JAMES F. Norris of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Cuartes L. Reese of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., were 
elected directors for 1930-1932. The follow- 
ing councillors-at-large were named: Ep- 
warp Bartow, professor of chemistry, 
Iowa State University; Pror. S. C. Lrnp, 
Director of the School of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Hucu S. Taytor, 
professor of physical chemistry, Princeton 
University; Davin Wesson, consultant, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Louis Lowr1nson of Louis Lowinson & 
Co., cotton cloth brokers, New York, 
announces that he has retired from the 
partnership as of Jan. 1 after more than 
40 years in the textile brokerage business. 
He will however continue with his organi- 
zation, enjoying, as he says, “the pleasures 
of participation but not all the responsibil- 
ities.” He adds, “My associates have kindly 
agreed to this new arrangement.” 


C. B. Hacoop, president and treasurer, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C., and 
Pickens (S. C.) Mill, and Mrs. Hagood 
entertained all officials and overseers of the 
two plants with a Christmas dinner, Dec. 
26, at their home in Easley. 


MartTIN KENNEDY, president of the 
Scotsmoor Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., is 
planning to spend the winter in Florida. 

P. A. Repmonp and R. O. Roperts, ac- 
tive heads of the nine mills of the Alabama 
Mills Co., whose headquarters are at 
Birmingham, recently visited their plant at 
Greenville, Ala., and while there were 
guests of W. B. KitcHiIncs, manager of 
the Greenville plant. 


M. W. RIcHArRDSON was elected president 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills Welfare As- 
sociation, Amsterdam, N. Y., at the annual 
meeting of directors in that city 


R. E. Henry, president and treasurer, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., acted as toast- 
master at the quarterly banquet of mill 
officials, overseers, and second hands in the 
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Kinne, 


Harry L. 
director of the newly-formed 
Hosiery Guild, Inc. 


managing 


community house of the mill village. Sev- 
eral visitors were present for the occasion 
which included a Christmas tree and 
humorous entertainment. 


WILLIAM NEBEL, president and treasurer, 
Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., gave 
a Christmas dinner to approximately 275 
employes of that concern Dec. 23. He was 
presented with a large portrait of George 
Washington as a token of esteem from the 
employes. 


A. A. Arnotp, Belding Heminway Co., 
was elected chairman of the sewing silks 
and twists division of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., at the annual meeting of 
the division held recently at association 
headquarters. J. SLATTERY, Corticelli Silk 
Co., Inc., was elected recording secretary 
of the division. 


MarsHALL W. THompson has resigned 
as executive vice-president and _ general 
manager of Saks & Co., New York, to be- 
come associated with the Celanese Corp. 
of America. 


Howarp N. Cappe.t of the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. of America, has been ap- 
pointed to assist in the supervision of the 
company’s advertising. 


Frep L. SEELY, owner and operator of the 
Biltraore Industries, Inc., of Asheville, 
N. C., gave a Christmas turkey dinner to 
all the newsboys of Asheville on Dec. 22. 


Joun F. Trnstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
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presided at the forum luncheon of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
at the Bancroft Hotel, that city, on Dec. 
23, when business interests reported that 
they will expend more than $10,000,000 this 
year in new construction and improvements. 


L. W. Crark, general manager of the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Com- 
pany’s plants at Spray and Leaksville, 
N. C., was the principal speaker at the 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Greens- 
boro, N. C., Rotary Club, Dec. 23. 


JoHn CHApwIck, formerly of Dominion 
Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ont., Can., has been appointed a member 
of the sales staff of the Canadian Aniline & 
Extract Co., of Hamilton, Ont. 


D. O. BEtvins has been put in charge of 
the Chattanooga, Tenn., district of the 
Kaumagraph Co., of New York, manufac- 
turers of Kaumagraph trademark transfers, 
Kaumagraph lithography and Kaumagraph 
embossed seals. 


At the quarterly banquet of the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., GeEorcE M. Wricut, 
mill executive of Great Falls, S. C., and 
former president of the plant, and Dr. 
JoHN McSweEen, president of the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina, were the 
principal speakers. R. E. Henry, president 
of the mills, presided over the meeting. 


R. C. Awnperson has joined Carolina 
Dyeing & Winding Co., Inc., of Mount 
Holly, N. C., to handle development work. 
Mr. Anderson was connected with Nicka- 
jack Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for about ten years, and held the position 
of superintendent during a considerable por- 
tion of that time. He also acted as styler 
of novelty half-hose. 


Directors re-appointed for Bruck Silk 
Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, Que., Can., are 
I. I. Bruck, president and treasurer; F. G. 
Busnu. M. L. WititaMs, Montreal, and J. 
SHEVELI, New York. F. G. Busu, former 
assistant secretary, was appointed secretary. 


Dr. Harry CLarkKet, of Furman Univer- 
sity, addressed members of the Greenville 
(S. C.) Textile Club, at their regular 
meeting in the Parker High School cafe- 
teria, Dec. 21, on the subject of the cam- 
paign to “wipe out illiteracy in South Caro- 
lina.” Harry B. Jones, assistant superin- 
tendent, Union Bleachery, was named chair- 
man of the 1930 nominating committee 
which will suggest officers of the club for 
next year. 


J. H. Hutty has been named to succeed 
Harry G. GUNTHER as secretary-treasurer 
of the Amalgamated Silk Corp. 


Georce L. Harpwick, Jr., treasurer, 
Hardwick Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn., 
was recently elected president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cleveland for the coming 
vear. 
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Harry S. Drum, treasurer of Smith, 
Drum & Co., Philadelphia, who was mar- 
ried Nov. 29, at Valley Forge (Pa.) 
Chapel to Miss Annette Krewson, has been 
making an extended tour through Europe 
on his honeymoon. After celebrating 
Christmas in Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Drum 
visited England, where they are spending 
some time at Leicester with a representative 
of his company. They will return to this 
country about Jan. 15. 


FRANK WHALLEY of the Rochdale 
(Mass.) Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., of which his father was master 
mechanic, has gone to Reading, Pa., where 
he has accepted a position. 


VerRNoN L. PEASE, former overseer of 
weaving for the American Woolen Co., 
Burlington, Vt., has accepted a similar 
position at the No. 1 mill of A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass. 


Harry J. WINTER, inspector for the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Winter, have 
returned from a four months’ trip to Kid- 
derminster, England. 


CLARENCE R. Barton, a recent graduate 
of the Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School, who has been connected with the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the 
Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


H. J. Parker is now overseer of spin- 
ning at Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., and not Ernest Guay, as previously 
reported. 


W. C. Boso, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Hudson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
for the last 20 years, has resigned, effective 


Jan. 1 


ARTHUR W. Corey, overseer of weaving 
for the Devonshire Mills, Goffs Falls, 
N. H., has resigned his position with this 
company. 


CuarLes Mo ter, formerly agent of the 
Yantic (Conn.) Mills, American Woolen 
Co., has accepted a position as superin- 
eee of the Berkshire Mills, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


CLARENCE L. DEROEHN, has been ap- 
pointed agent and buyer for the Lockwood 
Co., Waterville, Me., to succeed W. W. 
QuINTON, who resigned recently. Mr. 
Deroehn has been chief electrician and 
master mechanic for the last 20 years. 
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Golden Fleece Fabric and Fash- 
ion Review, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, week of Jan. 6, 1930. 


Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

* 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

a 

National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

~ 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





E. W. Jounston has been appointed 
agent of the Rock River Woolen Mills, 
Janesville, Wis. Mr. Johnston was for- 
merly employed at the Waterloo (N. Y.) 
Textile Corp. 


Joun CAMPBELL, manager of the Hins- 
dale (Mass.) Woolen Mill, and designer of 
men’s suitings for the last six years, has 
accepted a similar position with the Russell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., effective in 
January. 


H. G. Gross, manager of the Carolina 
territory of the Hemphill Co., with head- 
quarters at High Point, N. C., has been 
chosen manager of the company’s office at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GrorceE G. OsporNeE, graduate of the 
Lowell Textile Institute, class of 1928, with 
the degree of bachelor of science in textile 
engineering, was recently appointed assist- 
ant professor of knitting and design at the 
N. C. State College Textile School. 


SPENCER S. Garrity, head of the cost 
department of the Clinton, Mass., plant of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., has been 
transferred to the Amsterdam, N. Y., plant 
of the company, where he will have charge 
of a cost finding department. 


Tom M. DENNINGS, superintendent of 
the cotton mill department of the Wiscas- 
sett Mills Co., of Albemarle, N. C., who 
has been connected with the plant for 30 
years, has been made general manager. 


T. F. McDona tp, superintendent of the 
Gleasondale (Mass.) Woolen Mills has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
that company. 


W. H. Davey, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of Julius Kayser & Co., St. 
Catherines, Canada, has embarked in busi- 
ness in Amsterdam, N. Y., where he is 
making his home. 


J. F. Scort, superintendent of the Fuld 
& Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., is 
one of the organizers of a Non-Partisan 
Citizens’ Organization formed for the in- 
terests of that city. 


Epwarp J. O’CoNNELL, superintendent 
of the foundry of Standard Looms, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Wrtttam O’Don- 
NELL, shop employe, passed Christmas at 
their former homes in Milford, Mass. 


A. H. Ranspatt has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Jasper, Ala., 
plant of the Alabama Mills company. 


Epwarp C. OpENSHAW, erecting foreman 
for the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
sails for Austria this week in the interests 
of the corporation. 


WILLIAM SULLIVAN, formerly dyer at 
the City Dye Works, Akron, Ohio, is now 
employed by the Hingham Knitting Co., 
Lowell, Mass., to take charge of dyeing 
and finishing. 


Grorce Curistian, Westboro, Mass., has 
accepted a position with Louis Roessel & 
Co., Ltd., Drummondville, Quebec. 


Henry F. J. Horn has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the Fall 
River (Mass.) Division of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Horn was formerly em- 
ployed at the Hathaway Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Mack Ricu is master mechanic for the 
Sidney Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, N. C. 


NEWS about MEN and about MILLS 


Many subscribers consider “News About Men” one of the 
most interesting features of TEXTILE WORLD and we 
want it to contain as complete a record as possible of changes 
among mill men. 

The editors will be glad to receive news of this kind from 
subscribers; also first hand news of new mill projects, addi- 
tions or improvements being made and news of mills start- 


ing up or shutting down. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock 
by issuing 4,000 shares of prior pref- 
erence stock, par value $100. The capi- 
tal structure is now composed of 5,000 
common, 10,000 preferred and 4,000 prior 
preference shares, all $100 par. 


Ponemah Mills, at Taftville, Conn., 
formerly having their executive offices 
at Providence, R. I., have recently moved 
into a new office building at Taftville, 
which is a two-story brick building de- 
signed to resemble in architecture the 
old mill buildings, about 48 x 80 ft. The 
building was built from plans and speci- 
fications and under the supervision of 
F. P. Sheldon & Son, engineers and 
architects, at Providence, R. I. Waure- 
gan (Conn.) Co. and Quinebaug Co., 
Danielson, Conn., both under the same 
management as the Ponemah Mills, at 
laftville, Conn., have moved their execu- 
tive offices from Providence to the 
second floor of the Quinebaug store 
building, Danielson, Conn. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
will replace its 35,000 spindles with the 
most modern type of spinning frames, 
and install the automatic winding and 
high-speed warping system. In addition 
a number of other improvements are to 
be made at the plant, it is said. Ma- 
chinery contracts so far awarded, include 
Whitin spinning frames, Saco-Lowell 
warping and Foster winding equipment. 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., is planning early resumption of 
production at local cloth mills, recently 
closed down for the holiday period. 
The printing plant is continuing regular 
operations. 


Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass., stock- 
holders voted Dec. 30 to recommend 
that the directors of the company liqui- 
date the business if they believed it 
wise. The company equipped with old 
type machinery has been able to operate 
without a loss for several months. The 
concern produces coarse grade cloth. 


Linwood (Mass.) Mill of Whitin 
Bros., Inc., shut down on Dec. 20 for 
10 davs. 


Springfield (Mass.) Webbing Co., has 
installed a new set of spooling and warp 
ing machines of improved type to re- 
place older machines and has reconverted 
a number of chain-head harness looms 
to jacquard looms for mixed cotton and 
rayon goods. Production has been con- 
centrated on shoulder straps for corsets 
and brassieres, of which 1,200,000 yds. a 
week have been produced in recent 
months. Changes mentioned will double 
the capacity, beginning Jan. 1, and addi- 
tional gains will be effected by re- 
arrangement of machinery and _ other 
economies of production. William J. 
Hyland, Jr., is plant manager. 


Indicates previous mention of project 
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Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has filed notice of reduction 
in capital stock from $4,200,000 to 
$2,600,000. 


Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., have resumed operations follow- 
ing a shut-down on Dec. 24, for the 
remainder of the week. 


Wilco Mills Inc., located at Ronda, 
N. C., have been purchased by B. H. 
Hamilton, of Salisbury, N. C., and the 
name changed to Hamilton-Wilco Mills, 
Inc., with the business office of the com- 
pany located in the Wachovia Bank 
3uilding, Winston-Salem, N. C. A char- 
ter has been applied for increasing the 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 
B. H. Hamilton will be president; D. E. 
Murphy of Salisbury, secretary and 
treasurer; C. M. Smith, office manager 
and G. L. Meacham, superintendent and 
plant manager. The plant will resume 
operations Jan. 20 and it is planned to 
materially increase the. output of the 
mills and enlarge the plant along several 
lines. 


Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
resumed operations Dec. 30 on a 55- 
hour-per-week basis. The officials of 
this mill company distributed 500 hams, 
one to the head of each family in its 
textile village, as a holiday present. 


LaFrance Industries, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have arranged for a change 
in capital stock to 400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, no par value. 


John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
distributed Christmas bonuses to em- 
ployes in an amount of $554,000, of 
which $513,691 was in cash. Appropriate 
exercises were held in the auditorium at 
the mill on Dec. 24, for the distribution. 


Providence Braid Co., Carver St., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has taken bids for a one- 
story top addition to present mill, and 
will make award at an early date. Jack- 
son, Robertson & Adams, Turks Head 
Bldg., Providence, R. I.. are architects. 


Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. I., 
has arranged for an increase in capital 
to $1,000,000, for general financing and 
expansion. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C., resumed production on 
Dec. 26, following shut-down for a day 
and one-half for the Christmas holiday. 
Regular working quota is being em- 
ploy ed. 


*Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the in- 
stallation of Draper automatic looms, 
360 replacing 462 gingham looms, which 
are being removed. The mills will re- 
tain a battery of 148 of the old looms 
for the manufacture of ginghams. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., have added 16,008 ring spindles, 
making a total of 74,856; also added 512 
twister spindles. 
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Wool 


Felters Co., Inc., Millbury, Mass. 
Foundations are in for an addition to 
the dyehouse of this company which will 
be of brick construction, one-story high, 
80x40 ft., to cost $20,000. Joseph J. 
Roberts, Worcester, Mass., has the gen- 
eral contract. 


Oxford Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass. Harry Schwartz, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has petitioned the Superior court 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
this company. He asks that the prop- 
erty be sold and the business liquidated. 


Smith Channing Textile Corp., Cherry 
Valley, Mass., has resumed operation 
after being shut down for several weeks. 


Comins & Co., Inc., Rochdale, Mass., 
has shut down until Jan. 6. 


Strong-Hewat & Co. closed their 
Hinsdale (Mass.) mill Dec. 31, involving 
150 employes. Raw materials and fin- 
ished products are being moved to the 
North Adams mill of this company. 
The shutdown is said to be permanent. 
This mill, which has seen many changes, 
was taken over by the present owners 
four years ago. 


Pontoosuc Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., 
have been signed over to the Berkshire 
County Savings Bank, holder of a 
$150,000 mortgage on land, buildings 
and machinery. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., shut down 
on Dec. 27 until Jan. 6. 


Enterprise Mills, Webster, Mass., is 
the new name of the Puritan mill of the 
Intervale Mills, Inc., recently purchased 
by a group of citizens who have pre- 
sented the plant to the town. 


Elm Mills, Inc., Tilton, N. H., have 
resumed operations on a full production 
schedule at both local mills, and will 
continue on this basis for an indefinite 
period. All employes will operate on full 
time. 


Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc., with 
mills at Charlotte, Homestead and 
Spray, N. C., have reacquired the Leaks- 
ville Cotton Mills, of Spray, N. C., which 
comprises about 75,000 ft. of floor space. 
Capitalization has been increased and 
changes made in the corporate struc- 
ture of the company. 


_ Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
is considering an addition to mill to cost 
in excess of $75,000, with equipment. 


Sheble & Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. is the 
name of a new worsted yarn spinning 
concern that has been formed by Frank 
J. Sheble, of Sheble & Kemp, worsted 
yarns, whose offices are located at Wis- 
ter & Godfrey Sts., and Robert Wood, 
who has been associated with Mr. Sheble 
for 30 years. The new company will 
operate the worsted spinning plant for- 
merly trading as the A-O Worsted Mill, 
Salamanca, N. Y., a plant having approx- 
imately 10,000 worsted spindles. They 
plan to be in operation at the Salamanca 
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mill shortly after the first of the year. 
Mr. Sheble is also the owner of a woolen 
yarn spinning concern, trading under his 
own name at E. Thompson & Clear- 
field Sts. 


Scatchard Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., 
manufacturer of cotton, woolen and 
merino cloths, has been declared bank- 
rupt, and on Dec. 20 made suitable 
application to the U. S. District Court 
at Philadelphia. 


Pearce Mfg. Co., Latrobe, Pa., manu- 
facturer of wool bed blankets, is open- 
ing an office at 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, where the new line will be 
on display after Jan. 1. W. P. Mc- 
Govern will be in charge of the office. 


Woolrich (Pa.) Woolen Mills will be 
the name of John Rich & Bros., when 
incorporated during 1930, and will con- 
tinue under the same management and 
capital. No change whatsoever will be 
made, with one exception—2,000 shares 
of stock will be gradually sold to em- 
ployes of the company. 


Washington Woolen Mills, Aberdeen, 
Wash., will extend their plant and more 
than double the present floor space, as 
well as install new machinery, at a cost 
of about $6,500, which will bring the 
total investment close to $25,000. 


Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. A mill for 
manufacturing blankets will soon be 
built here, as announced by William H. 
Kendrick, of Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, State of West Virginia. 


*Kenwood Mills, Ltd.,  Arnprior, 
(Ont.) Can., are erecting an addition to 
the carding and weaving departments. 
Additional equipment will be installed, 
including a number of automatic blanket 


looms. 
Knit 


New England Knitting Co., Winsted, 
Conn., has made definite negotiations to 
purchase the plant of the New England 
Pin Co. The building is now being used 
in part by the knitting company for 
storage purposes. 


Worcester (Mass.) Novelty Knitting 
Co., has been organized by William F. 
Roberts, 80 Chandler St., who has 
opened a plant at 122 Gold St. 


Warner Knitting Co.., Inc., Clayton, 
N. Y., manufacturer of cotton bathing 
suits and sweaters, is completing an ad- 
dition which will provide approximately 
50% additional floor space. 


Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has been awarded a prize in the fifth 
annual accident prevention sponsored by 
Associated Industries in which many 
textile firms in the State participated. 


_Utica Knitting Co., Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., is now operating on full time 
weekly schedules with additional 
workers. 


Sterling Mills, Ilion, N. Y., have taken 
on many new workers while maintaining 
capacity schedules. 


Rome (N. Y.) Textile Co. denies re- 
port that plant had been sold to Utica 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


knitting interests and will continue in 
business there. The plant is now run- 
ning near capacity. 


Burlington, N. C.—Most of the hosiery 
plants here are observing a two weeks 
holiday, it was announced by the Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce. 


*Elliott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
are making progress in the erection of 
the full-fashioned knitting mill and all 
equipment to be installed consists of 
H.S.L. (Theodor Lieberknecht)  full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. 


Jay & Jay Knitting Mills, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J., recently organized with 
capital of 200 shares of stock no par 
value, to operate a local knitting mill, 
will be represented by William C. Kron- 
meyer, 309 Central Ave., Union City, 
N. J., an attorney. The principal incor- 
porator is Julius Weber, North Bergen. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., have placed with Smith, 
Drum & Co. a large order for dyeing 
machinery which will have a capacity of 
dyeing 5,000 dozen hose daily, and in 
value approximates $50,000. Greatly in- 
creased production has made it necessary 
for Real Silk to expand their already 
large and well-appointed dyehouse. 


Largman, Gray Co., Croydon, Pa. 
William Bender, general manager of this 
firm, manufacturer of  full-fashioned 
hosiery, announces that Joseph and 
Harry Largman have purchased the in- 
terests of Wilfred Gray, the latter now 
having no connection with the concern. 


James A. O’Connell Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of women’s circular knit 
silk and rayon hosiery, is removing to 
the Pine Tree Silk Building, Allegheny 
& Boudinot Sts. 


Weber, Friedrich & Weil, Inc., is the 
new name of Weber & Friedrich, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery, at 16th & Hunting 
Park Ave. Leonard S. Weil has been 
elected vice-president of the company 
and will also act as sales manager. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
have awarded a contract to the Portland, 
(Ore.) Elevator Co., for the installation 
of an elevator for warehouse unit at its 
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Uncas Silk Co, Willimantic, Conn., 1s 
working short time in all departments 
averaging 27 to 36 hours a week. 


Rossie Velvet Co., Willimantic, Conn.., 
is operating on a 24 hour schedule with 
6 hours each on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. 


Riverside Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has been organized with a capital 
of $100,000, to take over and succeed to 
the company of same name, with local 
mill at 116 East 15th St. The incor- 
porators of the new company are 
Michael, Anthony, George and Charles 
Iandoli, all of Paterson. 


Onondaga Silk Mills, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., report sales for this year 51% 
greater than 1928, resulting in an in- 
crease in net profits of 63%. Plant ca- 
pacity was increased recently by 30% 
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through installation of new looms, spin- 
ners, winders and warpers. 


Fonda (N. Y.) Silk Fabric Co. is in. 
creasing operations by taking on addi- 
tional help in the various departments. 


Empire State Silk Lahel Co., West 
New Brighton, S. I., is awarding all mis- 
cellaneous contracts for the completion 
of its new two-story and basement addi- 
tion on Taylor St., including ornamental 
iron to the Stapleton Iron Works, St. 
George, S. I.; terra cotta to the Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Co., New York; and steel 
sash to the Allison Steel Products Co., 
Chester, Pa. 


R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
is running on a capacity schedule and 
will hold to this basis of output for an 
indefinite period. During the past year 
the company has expended more than 
$300,000 in plant additions. 


*Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
Va., have work in progress on the in- 
stallation of looms and auxiliary equip- 
ment at new local silk mill, and will soon 
begin the manufacture of rayon fabrics. 


Rayon 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
has begun coning on its viscose process 
yarns, it is said. The corporation has 
been coning its Chacelon acetate yarns 
for some time. 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has been granted building permits total- 
ing $112,000 in connection with the 
$3,000,000 building expansion program. 
The permits cover an addition to Mill 4, 
size 25x126 ft., costing $50,000;. fan 
house 81x64x37 ft. which will provide 
ventilation for the spinning department, 
and a brick filter house costing $22,000 
will also be built. . 


*Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Marcus, 
Hook, Pa., has awarded a contract for 
structural steel framework for new mill 
unit at Parkersburg, W. Va., to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and erection will be placed under wav 
at an early date. 


Fi e 
inishing 

*Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., is awarding all miscel- 
laneous contracts for new one-story dye 
house, 100x219 ft., now in course of erec- 
tion, including sheet metal work, glazing, 
hardware, leaders, etc., and proposes to 
have the unit ready for service at an 
early date. The John W. Ferguson Co., 


152 Market St., Paterson, N. J., is gen- 
eral contractor. 


Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. William H. Bertolet 
Jr., and Oscar Leventhal have been ap- 
pointed receivers in equity for this con- 
cern, dyers and finishers of woolen, wor- 


sted and rayon fabrics, under bond of 
$20,000. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., recently completed, is reported 
to be operating the bleaching department 
and the printing department at 100% 
and 50% capacity, respectively. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the concern is ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 yd. per year. 
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New Machinery 


and Processes 


A.C. Motor Starters 


HE Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis., now 
furnish their standard a.c. across-the-line switches 
equipped with hand-operated disconnect switches and 
meter-test jacks in one cabinet. These switches provide 
overload, dead-phase, and no-voltage protection. The 
Type A switch is designed to disrupt a locked-motor 
current, while the Type B switch is a motor-service 
switch that disrupts 150% motor-full-load current. 
The disconnect switches are furnished with or without 
fuse clips. The meter-test jacks permit the motor to be 
tested for load without opening the switch cabinet or 
interfering with machine operation. The switches are 
rated up to 10 hp. at 110 volts, 30 hp. at 220 volts, and 
69 hp. at 440-550 volts. They are furnished in three 
forms: (1) with push buttons in the cover; (2) for 
pilot control ; and (3) with three-way lever switch. 


Cotton H arvesting Machine 


A NEW cotton-harvesting machine, known as _ the 
American Cottonpicker, has been placed on the 
market by the American Cottonpicker Corp., New York. 
In designing this harvester the aim has been to produce 
a machine of the picker type rather than a thresher. A 
wiping process is employed that wipes each boll clean 
without the use of air. This method is said to allow the 
picker to be used on the same stalk without injury to 
the growing bolls as often as desired during 
the entire picking season. 

Tests performed in various parts of the 
South indicate that the machine, by remov- 
ing dirt during the actual picking, produces a 
better grade of cotton from the same field 
than does hand picking. Other advantages 
cited are that the picker leaves the field 
cleaner than hand picking, it allows picking 
to be done in early morning in reasonable 
dampness, and it obviates gin cutting due to 
wet samples. Field demonstrations indicate 
that the machine may be operated by ordi- 
nary labor and that it picks steadily at about ‘ 
twice the speed of hand labor. It is further 
stated that, owing to these savings in the cost 
of picking and ginning and to the higher 
price received for the cotton, the use of this 
picker results in a considerable increase in 
profit to the user. 
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In operation the light-weight picker head is worn like 
a glove. The operator reaches for the ripe boll as if 
his fingers were to pick the cotton, and the pickerhead 
then automatically wipes the cotton from the boll. The 
wiping principle is accomplished mechanically by mount- 
ing two spools side by side in the pickerhead. These 
spools revolve inwardly at sufficient speed to wipe the 
cotton out of the boll at one swipe. The pickerhead is 
connected to a bag by a hose. A current of air passes 
through the hose and conveys the cotton to the bag. On 
the way to the bag the cotton passes through a screen 
cleaner that removes the dirt and fine trash. 

The bag holds from 60 to 90 Ib. of clean cotton seed 
The entire machine is mounted on a three-wheel carriage 
24 in. wide, about 54 ft. long and 4 ft. high. The ma- 
chine is about the size of a motor cycle, and weighs 
about 300 Ib., and is powered with a }-hp. gasoline 
engine. The wearing parts are reduced to a minimum, 
requiring practically no mechanical adjustment. 


Overload Breakers 


A COMPLETE line of overload breakers for frac- 
tional horsepower motors is announced by the Allen- 
sradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. These Type 825 overload 

breakers are supplied in six forms for d.c and a.c. 

polyphase 


single-phase and motors. The overload 





Harvesting Cotton with the American Cottonpicker 
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Electric Gage for Precision Measurements 


breakers are said to furnish reliable protection against 
motor burnouts and damage due to overloads, and 
thereby eliminate costly and troublesome maintenance 
works. Application for which the overload breakers are 
suitable include individual motors for small driven tools 
and devices, such as machine tools, pumps, compressors, 
fans, and refrigerating machines. The Type 825 over- 
load breakers have a maximum rating of 1 hp. at 125 
volts and 14 hp. at 220 volts. They may be obtained 
with or without snap switch or fuse clips. 


Electric Gage for Precision 
Measurements 


AN amplifying gage designed to meet the present- 
day requirements of the machine-tool industry 
has been placed on the market by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This new gage was 
originally designed for measuring the bore of a hole, 
but by making slight changes in the gaging head it 
can be used for external measurements. Since the gage 
operates independently of the human touch its manipula- 
tion does not call for a skilled operator. 

In making diameter measurements with the electric 
gage the part to be inspected is placed upon a gage-head 
and is rotated once. If the part is perfectly round, the 
ammeter needle will remain stationary; if the piece is 
out of round, the needle will move back and forth as 
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Graduated Rod 
Depth Gage 


Drill-Point Gage 
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the piece is rotated. The sensitivity of the gage can be 
readily changed, according to how rigid an inspection 
is required. For precision measurement the gage can 
be set so that the ammeter needle will have a scale deflec- 
tion of one inch for a variation of 0.0001 in. in the diame- 
ter of the part. It is stated that the device permits routine 
gaging operations to be conducted with great rapidity 
and without mental strain on the operator. 

The electrical operation of the gage functions on 
changing the reluctance of a balanced, differential a.c. 
circuit. This in turn operates a d.c. ammeter through 
a small rectifier. A smooth, rounded, diamond point 
mounted on a single lever arm changer the reluctance 
of the coils in the electrical circuit in proportion to the 
differences in diameter of the piece of material being 
gaged. Compression springs hold the diamond point 
in contact with the surface under inspection. Two 
sapphire bearing surfaces are used in connection with 
the diamond point when inside diameter measurements 
are required, making a three-point contact on the meas- 
ured surface. A small 500-cycle motor-generator set, 
operating on a shop supply circuit, is employed to supply 
the five watts of energy necessary to operate the electric 
gage. Slight fluctuations in the shop voltage do not 
affect the stability of the electric gage. 


Depth Gages 


WO new depth gages have been announced recently 

by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
The graduated-rod depth gage No. 614 measures the 
depth of large or small holes. Depths up to 3 in. can 
be read directly in 64ths of an inch from the gradua- 
tions on the body of the gage. The tool is designed 
with a wide base and slender rod to enable the convenient 
measurement of holes of either large or small diameter. 
The drill-point gage and depth gage No. 617 is a 
combination tool. It can be used for checking the angles 
of drill points when grinding them and determines 
whether the point is central; or it may be used as a 
depth gage for finding the depths of holes as small as 
35 of an inch in diameter. The graduated bevels on 
the head are ground to 59°. The 6-in. rule is graduated 
in 32nds and 64ths of an inch. A 6-in. rod, sy of an 
inch in diameter, for use in small holes, can also be 
furnished. No. 617 has a range up to 5 in. It is also 


furnished in metric measure if desired. 
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Raw Cotton 
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‘TL’ DOES not seem probable that cot- 

ton prices will fall very much lower, 

and there seems to be no likelihood at 
all that the price will go as low as it 
did toward the end of 1926. After all, 
the supply is much smaller than then, 
and, while consumption is reduced, it is 
still in fair balance with the quantity 
available. The manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins are lower than they were 
in 1926, but the average price of goods 
and yarns is higher than then. More- 
over, the operations of the Farm Board 
in aiding cooperatives are tending to 
stabilize prices at about 17c. 

In fact, for about two months the 
market has fluctuated rather narrowly 
between 17 and 174c., so that it seems 
that the reduction in the world supply, 
farm holding of cotton, and fairly steady 
trade buying, are sufficient to balance 
the unfavorable business situation. We 
should remember that mill curtailment, 
while it is not favorable to cotton prices 
at present or in the near future, will 
tend to sustain the price of cotton tex- 
tiles and to improve the demand _ for 
cotton later on. 

Bull Points—The factors favoring 
strength in the cotton market are: 

1. The world cotton crop estimate 
has been reduced, chiefly on account 
? a lower prospective out-turn in 
ndia. 


2. The relatively low percentage of 


high-grade cotton, and the large per- 
centage that is not tenderable. 

3. Hedging pressure is nearly over 
and the hedge sales of cotton merchants 
remain to be covered. 

4. Mill stocks of cotton decreased 
somewhat more than usual in Novem- 
ber and some mills are reported as 
heing not well supplied. 

5. Stocks of cotton goods are being 
reduced and sales of goods are reported 
as more active. Orders fur gray yard- 
age increased in November and some 
xood print cloth business has been put 
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Appears Near Stabilization 


Yarns and Goods Still Weak Unless Production 
Is Further Curtailed Says Dr. Haney 


SUMMARY 


Raw cotton, though not likely 
to make any sustained advance, 
shows signs of _ stabilization. 
Yarns and gray goods remain 
in a weak statistical position 
and will probably decline a little 
further before the effects of 
curtailment bring strength to 
the market. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various 
branches of the textile industry 
from week to week. The conclu- 
sions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally ap- 
ply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on 
statistical data and does not re- 
flect temporary trade sentiment. 


through recently, with prices firmer. 

6. Knitting yarns appear to be in 
a fair position. 

7. The world visible supply has re- 
cently increased less rapidly, and the 
increase a week ago was less than last 
year. 

8. The activity of the Federal Farm 
Board in extending credit to cotton op- 
eratives and the larger percentage of 
the crop handled by the cooperatives. 


Bear Points—On the other’ hand, 
are the following unfavorable factors: 

1. India cotton continues below 
parity with American. 


2. Exports continue small with the 


total for the season now 564,000 bales 
below last year. 

3. The rather large holdings of the 
cooperatives, much of which is prob- 
ably low grade cotton, may be a dis- 
turbing factor later on. 

4. The first small indications as to 
the 1930 crop are not bullish. The first 
guesses do not suggest a reduction in 
acreage, fertilizers are cheap with large 
advance purchases reported, and freez- 
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ing weather has not favored the hiber- 
nating weevil. 

5. Distant futures are relatively low. 

6. Manchester business is very dull, 
with production in excess of sales, and 
in general European conditions do not 
seem favorable. The trend in Japan 
seems less favorable. 

7. Domestic yarn business is very 
dull, with stocks of weaving yarns ac- 
cumulating, and carded sales yarns sta- 
tistics bearish. 

8. The domestic dry goods business 
is not good and the figures for cotton 
cloth in November were very bearish 
with shipments below production and 
sales below shipments. 


9. Stocks of finished goods show a 
rising trend, while further curtailment 
of mill operations is announced from 
New Bedford and southern points. 

10. Spinners have apparently bought 
quite heavily in the futures market on 
declines, and this “trade buying” will 
later on offset hedge buying on the part 
of spot interests. 

11. General business trend is down. 


On the whole, were it not for the 
stabilizing influences referred to, we 
might conclude that somewhat lower 
prices would result. As it is, the most 
that can be said is that no early sus- 
tained advances seem probable. 

Statistical Position—The following 
comparative statistics are of interest: 


(000- 
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1929-30 14,919 13,462 17.30 
1928-29 14,478 13,144 20.46 19.65 
1927-28 12,956 12,072 19.56 20.33 
1926-27 17,977 15,541 12.68 15.07 
1925-26 16,104 14,832 20.06 20.52 
1924-25 13,153 12,792 23.85 24.74 


Our study of the foregoing suggests 
184c. as the maximum, or about one 
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AMERICAN, 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills f 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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cent below the average of the preceding 
season. 

Demand and Supply—The average 
daily mill consumption of cotton was 
sharply reduced in November and, con- 
sidering the season, was the lowest 
month of the year. It was the lowest 
November consumption since 1925. If 
we make allowance for the usual rate 
of expansion in the country’s require- 
ments, the November figure was well 
below normal. 

The average replacement margin of 
the cotton manufacturer continues be- 
low the general level of recent years. 
It was practically unchanged from Oc- 
tober and was almost exactly the same 
as a year ago, but it appears to be 
rounding off (following the usual fall 
rise) and about to decline as it did in 
each of the three preceding years. It 
continues to show a lack of independent 
strength in markets for cotton goods. 

Recent stabilization of raw cotton at a 
little over 17c. suggests that the price 
is low enough to discount the demand 
and supply situation as it now appears. 

Yarn and Goods Markets Still Weak 
—The TextirteE Wortp yarn index for 
December is about 82.5% of the 1921- 
1925 average. This compares with 83.6 
in November and with 88.5 a year ago. 
It is the lowest since July, 1927. 

The situation is much as it was in 
October, 1927, when yarn prices grad- 
ually declined through March in 1928. 
Spindle activity has been sharply cur- 
tailed, but the demand for weaving 
yarns is also small, leaving the supply 
in excess of requirements. Spindle ac- 
tivity in November was only about 2% 
above the average for 1921-1925, but 
orders for finished goods were probably 
about 20% below their average for the 
same period. 

Production of carded sales yarns in 
November increased considerably, while 
unfilled orders showed an unseasonable 
decrease and stocks accumulated. It is 
no wonder that spinners’ replacement 
margins are turning downward. 

Our gray goods index in November 
averaged 80% of the average for 1921- 
1925, which compares with 81.6 in Oc- 
tober, and 85.3 a year ago. The No- 
vember average was the lowest for any 
month since June, 1927, and the Decem- 
ber index will be considerably lower 
still, 

The gray goods barometer gives 
every indication of further weakness. 
Dry goods sales have declined. The 
cloth barometer line (based on orders) 
remains low after a long decline. A 
cold examination of the figures would 
suggest further weakness in January 
and February. 

Average weekly sales of cotton cloth 
in November were the lowest since 
these figures began to be reported in 
October, 1927. Stocks of cloth have 
been exceeded only in the middle of 
1928, and unfilled orders are the lowest 
since the same period. This means en- 
forced curtailment and a reduced de- 
mand for raw cotton. 
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Fig. 1. RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton 
Crop (estimated)—Dept. of Agriculture, Government 
Crop Estimates—Solid lines for December indicate ac- 
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—Cumulative for season to end of month shown (Dept. 


of Commerce). 


W orld Visible Supply (American and 


total), as of the Saturday nearest the end of month 
(Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 
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COTTON BAROMETER — 


Consumption—Average Daily Adjusted for Seasonal 


Variation, three-month 


moving 


average; Manufac- 


turers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; 
Average Monthly Available—Net Domestic Available 


for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 
1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


1921- 


o 
Short-Lived Textile Recession 


New Decade of Immense Potentiality 
Under Peace Development 


Boston, Dec. 31. 

HE year 1930 is apparently about 

to make a poor start but substantial 
recovery may appear in the Spring fol- 
lowed by increase of confidence trans- 
lating itself into a continuance of the 
general prosperity, so marked a feature 
of American industrial life during the 
first nine months of 1929. Entering on 
the fourth decade of the century, un- 
certainty of the first, war of the second, 
re-adiustment in the third are to be fol- 
lowed by a peace decade, the possibili- 
ties of which can scarcely be estimated, 
the entire world turning to peaceful 
pursuits to be measured ultimately by 
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better controlled and more equitably dis- 
tributed prosperity. 

Business may be rather hard to get 
in the first half of 1930 and there may 
not be the full normal gain expected. 
Confidence must be maintained other- 
wise there may be a _ recession of 
magnitude that might have _ been 
avoided. 

The recession in evidence may how- 
ever come quickly to an end in some 
industries and prominent among these 
is the textile industry which in this 
article means cotton and wool manu- 
facturing. Any well defined depres- 


sion seems unlikely and the worst that 
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hat are 


your plans 
for 1930? 


When you and your associates dis- 
cuss business plans for 1930 and 
the question of a more helpful 
banking connection comes up, we 
invite you personally to investi- 
gate the facilities of The Equitable. 


* * * 


You probably knowthatThe Equit- 
able today stands well-equipped 
with those attributes which big 
banks frequently bring to the at- 
tention of the public—but how do 
these facilities become more val- 
uable in one institution than in 
another? 

We have made Equitable banking a human 
service. Its true worth to the business man 


cannot be measured by the mere routine of 
the teller and loan clerk. It lies beyond the 





bank wickets in the friendship, knowledge 
and experience of the bank’s officers. 

When a man places his business or per- 
sonal account with us, he not only links his 
name and credit with one of the country’s 
largest banks, but acquires the services of a 
group of business and financial counsellors 
whose sympathetic cooperation is limited 
only by the extent to which he takes our 
official family into his confidence. 


* * * 


What does this mean to you as a 
prospective Equitable depositor? 


Just this ... When you walk into a bank you 
usually bring with you a financial problem. 
You may send a clerk or secretary to deposit 
money, to draw a payroll or even to buy 
securities or arrange a foreign draft, but 
when a real financial problem arises you 
come in personally. 

It then becomes apparent that the real 
value of your bank is determined by the 
prompt, sympathetic and undivided atten- 
tion of a competent executive who, from his 
knowledge of the banking profession and 
his past experience with similar financial 
problems, will be able to give you a satis- 
factory solution to your problem. 

Take for granted the wide attributes of 
modern banking, but remember that Equit- 
able Service reaches beyond. It centers in 
the friendship, experience, and knowledge 
of our officers and their ability and willing- 
ness to use the facilities of a great modern 
bank in serving you. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


F NEW YORK 
Head ea 11 Broad Street 
A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


LONDON . 


PARIS . 


MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $800,000,000 
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can happen apparently is a continuation 
of current recession, guarantee against 
extension being found in_ relatively 
limited stocks of raw and manufactured 


materials and the further important 
fact that this industry not having 
shared in the inflated outputs and 
profits of other industries is unlikely 


to suffer much deflation. 

According to the Wool Institute 
stocks of woolen goods have shown an 
almost steady decrease since mid- 
summer of 1928 and comparatively 
small inventories are held by the wool 
industry. New England cotton mills 
are in a better condition than the in- 
dustry as a whole and most mills are 
in a better cash position than a year 
ago. Consumption of raw materials in 
both branches was much larger in 1929 
than in 1928 and it seems not improbable 
that if consumption of raw material is 
less in 1930 better opportunities for real 
profit may be seen. 

The trend in textile shares con- 
tinued downward for the week. There 
was much selling for tax purposes. 
Some 30 mill stocks were sold at the 
Boston stock auctions, not far on the 
average from the low of the year. The 
worst is over, nevertheless, and were 
there more of a speculative market for 
mill shares very substantial recoveries 
would occur in many cases. 

The offer of the American Woolen 
Co. to purchase the Shawsheen notes 
at par or less is a good proposition for 
the company, if it goes through. They 
have the money available and can save 
interest on the purchases and pave the 
way for resumption of dividends on 
the preferred sometime in the future. 


Consolidated Lists Additional Stock. 
-The New York Stock Exchange has 
iuthorized the listing of 1,683,805 shares 
1 no par common stock of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp. making the total 
listing 3,428,070 shares. None of the 
stock has been issued to the public but 
vill be used for the conversion of two 
the company’s outstanding issues of 
»onds and notes. Substantial turnover 
1 the common stock has occurred dur- 
ng the week and a low price for a long 
eriod of 75c. has been registered. The 
cport of Consolidated Textile Corp. 

nd Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., for 


e nine months ended Sept. 30 last 
iows net loss of $498,607 after de- 
reciation, interest, amortization, etc. 


\fter credit of $1,757 interest on deben- 
res converted into stock, now written 
ick, and debit of $48,000 dividends on 
rst preferred of Consolidated Selling 
o.. Inc., deficit for the period was 
544,850 
Butler Mills to Issue 
hile many of the cotton mill cor- 
rations of New Bedford have been 
snouncing reductions in capital, Butler 
ills Corp., is planning to add $750,000 
new capital. Floating of 7,500 shares 
preferred stock at $100 par value is 
ng proposed to stockholders and will 
taken up at a special meeting to be 


Preferred. — 


called in the near future, it was an- 
nounced by William M. Butler, pres- 
ident of the corporation. “The new 
issue will be subscribed. The stock 
currently outstanding is very largely 
concentrated in the hands of a few 
closely allied interests. Stockholders 
also will be asked to approve transfer 
of the company’s common stock to a no 
par basis.” 

Otis Co. Retires Preferred. — Otis 
Co., Ware, Mass., has called for re- 
tirement on Jan. 1930 all of its out- 
standing preferred stock. The stock 
which totals in value $400,000 at par is 
callable at $100 a share, the issued price. 
Preferred stock of Otis Co., was issued 
in March, 1928, following a vote of the 
stockholders to increase the capitaliza- 
tion by authorizing $1,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value; only $400,000 of this stock was 
issued. 

Dartmouth Reduces Capital Stock.— 
Reduction of the outstanding capital of 
the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corpora- 
toin from $4,200,000 to $2,600,000 was 
unanimously voted at a meeting of stock- 
holders Dec. 13. Walter H. Langshaw, 
president of the corporation, presided at 
the meeting. Vote was by ballot on a 
motion which provided that capital stock 
be reduced $1,600,000 by the cancella- 
tion of 12,000 shares of the common 
stock recently purchased and now in the 
treasury of the company and 4,000 
shares of preferred stock, also recently 
purchased. 

The American Felt Co. declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 
to stock of record Dec. 23. 

Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended Dec. 31: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen 74 6} 7 i 
American Woolen, pfd. 19} 18 193 + } 
Belding-Hemingway. . 54 4} 4i } 
*Blumenthal... 304 27% 292 + I} 
Botany Mills, A... 34 23 } i 
Cannon Mills... 29} 273 28 1} 
Collins & Aikman 164 14 154 + 1} 
Consolidated Textile. . 14 ; i } 
*Courtaulds, Ltd.. 134 12 124 14 
Duplan Silk. . 17 154 154 3 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 47 46} 464 34 
Gotham Hosiery 23 203 23 
Kayser, Julius 40} 39 39} } 
Mallinson. . . 10 8} 10 + I} 
*May Hosiery, pfd. 25 25 25 + } 
Mohawk Carpet.... 384 36 364 } 
Munsingwear.. . a a 48 50 4 
Pacific Mills...... 20 18 20 + 3} 
Phoenix Hosiery.. 12 1 11 1} 
*Powdrell & Alexander 66 614 614 33 
Real Silk Hosiery... 47 44 45 | 
*Tubize.. . . 140 1254 140 + 34 
United Piece Dye Wks. 24 203 24 + 3} 
*Listed on Curb. 
Slight Decline in South—A_ decline 


of 20c. a share was recorded in the 
average bid price of 25 common stocks 
of southern textile mills for the week 
ending Dec. 28, according to the 
weekly report of R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. The average in bid 
price stood at 86.36 at the close as com- 
pared with 86.56 for the previous week. 
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The volume of buying was_ small 
throughout the week which was ex- 
pected during the holidays, but with 
disbursement of cash dividends within 
the next few days by a number of mills 
there will no doubt be a much better 
demand for the higher grade or divi- 
dend paying issues than for the last 
several months. 

Directors of Naumkeag Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Mass. on Dec. 20 declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2 per share pay- 
able Jan. 2, 1930 to stockholders of 


record Dec. 23, 1929. It is understood 
that sales and profits of the mills, 
which are the largest manufacturers 


of sheets and pillow cases in the coun- 
try, are well in excess of the totals of 
last year. It was announced that no 
definite statement as to earnings of the 
plant will be available until the stock- 
holders meeting next month. 


Army Depot Opens Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA. — Army  Quarter- 
master opened bids Dec. 30 to supply 
them with cloth for officers’ uniforms, 


item one calling for 2,500 yd., oliver 
drab serge, 16 oz., 56 to 58 in. wide; 
item two 1,000 yd., whipcord, 16 oz., 


56 to 58 in. wide; iteem three 1,000 
yd., elastique, 15 to 16 oz., 56 to 58 
in. wide; item four 2,500 yd., barathea, 
16 oz., 56 to 58 in. wide. 

Germania Mills bid $3.74 on item 1; 
$4.45 on item 2 and $3.79 on item 4, 
all prices being net; Botany Worsted 
Mills, item one $3.50: item two $4.65; 
item three $4.15; item four $4.05. 
Merrimac Mills bid on item one $3.57; 
item two $4.22; item three $3.79; item 
four $3.48, terms 1% ten days. Walther 
Mfg. Co., item one $3.75; item two 
$4.55; item three $4.05; item four 
$4.25, terms, 1% ten days. 

On the same day bids to furnish the 
depot with 181,728 yd., olive drab 
khaki cloth for uniforms, 28 in. wide, 
were opened, the following bids being 
received: Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 47c. per 
yd., on 32 in. and 53c. on 36 in., less 
1% ten days, their prices being for not 
less than 100,000 yd. William Whitman 
Co., 47.93c. on 36 in., less 1% ten days. 

Sherman Textile Co., 53c. on 374 in., 
terms net. M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
48.86c. on 354 in., less 1% ten days. 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., bid on 35 in. 
material, 30,000 yd., at 42c.; 60,000 yd., 
at 42.5c. and 55,382 yd., at 43c., their 
terms being 1% ten days. 

Batavia Mills, Inc., bid on not less 
than 50,000 yd., 42.96c. on 36 in. to 37 in. 
material, terms net; Suncook Mills, all 
or none, 51.1c. on 36 in. material, terms 
net; Kerr & Callaghan, 45.33c. on 36 in. 
material, net; Parker Wilder Co., 
42.36c. on 28 in. material, net; William 
Clarke, 2nd, 49c. on 284 in. material, 
net; George Wood Sons Cc, 44.94c. on 
36 in. material, net. 
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340 Needle 


Scott & Williams, Inc., 
now offers a 340 needle 
Model K machine to 
meet the demand for 
finer gauges. 
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Improvement in Cotton Yarns 


Delayed Buying By Numerous 
Weavers Is Now Reported 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE new year opened more auspi- 

ciously than could have been pre- 
dicted two weeks ago, dealers reporting 
an expansion in trades with weavers, 
demand from knitters, which heretofore 
had been leading, being quiet for the 
time being. Spinners anticipate re- 
newed activity with these concerns this 
month, immediately for light-weights 
and in a few months for heavier counts. 

A fair number of weavers have been 
in the market for yarns to be shipped 
during the next three months and 
while individual contracts have not 
been large, the average calling for 
between 5 and 25,000 lIbs., the total 
represents an improvement over dull 
trading of December. Bulk of sales of 
ordinary quality were made on basis 
of 33c. for 20s-2 and 38c. for 30s-2, 
although little of the latter count was 
moved. 

Plush Yarn Sales.—An encouraging 
feature of the change in sentiment has 
been sales of plush warps, being the 
first worth-while sales to this trade for 
many weeks. One house reports sale 
of 100,000 Ibs., and others of slightly 
smaller amounts, the former moving 
their yarn on the basis of 344 for 20s-2 
warps and 3lc. for 16s. While several 
sales represent placing of new contracts 
to follow others a change for the better 
is felt to be at hand by spinners catering 
to plush trade. 

Another indication of this is seen in 
the fact plush firms have agreed to 
accept delivery on old contracts which 
they have been refusing to consider for 
a number of weeks. Improvement has 
also been apparent in insulating, lace, 
belting, braiding and tape yarns, all of 
which have been moved in larger quan- 
tities than for more than a month. 

It should not be assumed from this 
the total volume moved has been large 
and a general buying movement is 
under way. That is not the case but 
it is apparent concerns who refused to 
buy in December are now covering at 
least a portion of their needs for the 
first quarter of the year. Less activity 
along these lines from knitters is noted 
for the reason these manufacturers had 
already placed 1930 contracts calling 
for January, February and March de- 
livery and these mills can wait before 
placing additional contracts. 

Prices Are More Stable-—From their 
action during the last two weeks one 
might predict that prices for the time 
being have touched bottom in that no 
important change in the carded price 
level has been made by spinners or 
dealers, the former quoting prices ap- 
Proaching those at which sales are 
being made here. For example, both 


spinners and dealers are quoting 20s-2 
warps at 33c. and business has been 
done on that basis, there being little 
difference between spinners’ and selling 
prices here which is noticeable because 
of the presence of stocks of more than 
average in dealers’ possession. 

Carded knitting yarns are quoted on 
the basis of 284c. to 29c. for 10s and 
a small number of new orders have been 
placed on that basis. Light-weight 
counts of extra-quality have sold in 
small lots on basis of 39c. for 30s. 
Knitters must place more business for 
their light-weight garments and spin- 
ners catering to the up-State trade 
believe that the present month will see 
a substantial increase in sales for de- 
livery during the first quarter. Many 
knitters have already bought for this 
period but as many more will cover in 
the near future. 

Combed Yarns Unchanged. — There 
has been no new development in the 
combed or mercerized section of the 
market. Combed spinners’ generally 
have advance business in hand to run 
them for another month or longer while 
mercerizers are in a more favorable 
position in respect to forward orders 
in hand and are more concerned in 
obtaining specifications on this than 
booking new for the time being. 

The last year was about equal to 
1928 with most distributing firms here, 
the first half of 1929 being an improve- 
ment over the same period in 1928 while 
the latter half of 1929 was not good as 
that time in the previous year. Con- 
cerns specializing in carded and combed 
knitting yarns report that their 1929 
volume will be slightly larger than in 
1928, it having been a better knitting 
year than for a majority of weavers 
in this section. Combed yarn concerns 
selling weavers and mercerizers state 
the year was large or slightly larger in 
volume than 1928. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Although the last 
few days of December showed no ap- 
preciable increase in combed and carded 
yarns sales in the Charlotte-Gastonia 
market, prices continued at about the 
same levels and spinners and dealers 
generally anticipate that a substantial 
amount of business will be placed dur- 
ing the last half of January. 

Combed yarn mills report that speci- 
fications have been received for ship- 
ment of yarns that have been held up 
for as long as two months in some in- 
stances, and it is evident that stocks of 
varn in the hands of knitters, weavers 
and processors are comparatively small. 
Nearly every sales yarn mill in the 
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Carolinas closed for the entire Christmas 
week, and it was stated that the plants 
in Gaston County operated only ap- 
proximately 6% of normal production 
during the week. 

Carded yarns were quoted on the 
basis of 28c. for 10s single hosiery 
cones, 33c. for 20s-2 and 38c. for 30s-2 
average quality yarns. 


New Yorx.—Cotton yarn markets 
showed little change from the quiet that 
has been apparent for several weeks. 
Certain spinners noticed an increased 
inquiry last week, but did not view it 
as indicative of a demand. Consumers 
were more anxious to check prices for 
inventory purposes in some instances, 
while others were keeping tabs on the 
trend, trying to sense the likelihood of 
a change before the end of the year. 

Several believe that January will 
show an improvement in yarn sales. 
For one thing inventories will be defi- 
nitely over and this has been one source 
of the current dullness. Stocks in the 
hands of weavers and knitters are 
thought to be at a very low point; in 
fact, could hardly be otherwise due to 
the hand-to-mouth buying policies of 
the majority. 

The electrical trade has purchased 
fairly liberally and steadily throughout 
the month, taking tinged as well as 
other types. Weaving yarns have been 
next in activity, with the knitting de- 
scriptions the slowest. 

Combed spinners find conditions un- 
changed, stating that small day-to-day 
purchases have been made, but little 
more. All are optimistic however and 
look for activity after January gets 
under way. At that time it is expected 
that deferred deliveries will be taken 
up as well as additional specifying on 
blanket orders. 


Boston. — While it is generally 
agreed that there will be a more active 
cotton yarn market this month the situa- 
tion at the moment is not particularly 
encouraging. Competition continues a 
factor to be reckoned with in depressing 
values. There is perhaps a little more 
irregularity than normal seen in quota- 
tions covering the same counts made 
from the same stock. Some mills in 
need of business are willing to accept 
orders a cent a pound below the average 
asking price. This however, is not a 
general attitude of spinners. 

Dealers and their clients are engaged 
on inventories and nothing but a sub- 
normal business is to be expected for 
the next week or ten days. Boston has 
a very draggy market, altogether lack- 
ing resiliency, with the price trend, such 
as it is, pointing downward. Inquiries 
and sales are at low ebb. Weavers 


show some interest in medium counts 
but barely enough to sustain prices. 
Low count knitting yarns are easy, 
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The operation of the 
slow-motion  mech- 
anism in the Wildman 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine ts simplicity itself. 
A child could do it. There’s no muscle required. 
It’s as easy as switching on or off the light. 





Write for further information. 
WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division Norristown, Pa. 
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knitters sounding out the market as to 
a lower basis. 

Stocks are considered quite well 
depleted all along the line and for this 
reason some well informed men regard 
a good expansion of business as likely 
early in the new year. Yarn dealers 
have not had much of a year and in 
not a few cases have lost money; nor 


have the spinners been particularly suc- 
cessful in spite of high production for 
the year as a whole. While some con- 
sumers are holding off on the expecta- 
tion of lower cotton they have ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that cotton 
at this time is not very far above a 
price at which the Farm Board would 
operate to establish a minimum. 


Lower Trend in Worsted Yarns 


Another Price Reduction 
Made in Outerwear Counts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ORSTED yarns are easy, spin- 

ners being willing to take less 
than two weeks ago in a majority of 
instances. Bradford weaving yarn 
spinners recently lowered their prices 
two and half cents and last week outer- 
wear yarn spinners of Bradford type 
yarns announced another reduction in 
their qualities, bringing them down to 
a $1.22 basis for 2-20s, 50s, the 
lowest point reached in the present 
downward swing. 

Outerwear counts are now selling at 
less in the dyed than they were a year 
ago in the oil. The latest reduction 
announced by Bradford spinners instead 
of stimulating has curtailed buying fur- 
ther, manufacturers now being of the 
opinion that the bottom has not been 
touched yet. They have read reports 
of the price-cutting battle staged 
between two spinners in the Cleveland 
trade several weeks ago when $1.20 
was reported for 2-20s. Mills here have 
hopes this price will become general. 

Has Bottom Been Reached?—One of 

the largest sales yarn spinners states 
it their belief the present price of $1.224 
for 2-20s, 50s, is the bottom for the 
present and they look for better trading 
shortly after the first of the year to 
make it possible for spinners to again 
raise prices where they claim they 
should be, based upon current wool 
prices. Price-cutting in outerwear 
ounts has been more severe than in 
veaving yarns and was mainly due to 
he war between two large spinners. 
thers have been forced to meet the 
Ww prices named by these two spin- 
ers, the recent reduction being due to 
lis and not because of the raw material 
ituation, spinners finding their medium 
right wools fairly steady and not the 
bargains” to be found in the yarn 
arket. 

December has been the smallest 

onth of the year but this in itse!f 

eans little as the month is ucually 
at and spinners state the total this 
ar, while smaller than December 

‘28, is not so much as anticipated. 

inufacturers have been staying out 

the market to a larger extent than 

‘ir goods orders warranted and for 
‘ reason spinners expect a spurt in 





sales to make up for this delayed buying 
which will make conditions active in 
comparison with December. 

The same thing although to a lesser 
degree applies to men’s wear trade, these 
manufacturers in many instances having 
goods orders to run them several weeks 
ahead. They have not placed new yarn 
contracts within recent weeks to cover 
these goods orders and for this reason 
it is logical to expect buying this month, 
either larger contracts or more numerous 
hand-to-mouth purchases. Total volume 
for January should see a marked im- 
provement over December. 

Mixtures Hold Steady.—Men’s wear 
mixtures have not been lowered and 
French system spinners are quoting 
2-30s, fine at $1.90 the same figure they 
have been naming for the last month. 
Manufacturers have been consuming a 
larger proportion of French spun in 
men’s wear this season than previously. 
This is due to several reasons one of 
which is the fact French spinners are 
not quoting prices so high in com- 
parison with Bradford mixtures as in 
former years and also because more 
men’s wear mills desire the “feel’’ 
obtained in French spun this season. 

While worsted dress goods concerns 
are quiet they are making plans at 
present for more active business than 
they enjoyed in 1929 and indications are 
there will shortly be a more active 
demand from them for 2-50s. This 
count has been sold down to $1.80 for 
a fine grade and will be most active in 
the new lines being planned by several 
manufacturers. 


Textile World Analyst 





# New Year Week Quiet 
in Spun Silk Market 


PUN silk yarn demand, which had 

held steady right up to Christmas 
and even after that holiday, slowed up 
during the current week. Spinners were 
busy digging up business New Year 
week, and there was not much to be 
had. The tone of the market continued 
firm, despite the lull, which some fac- 
tors said was more pronounced than 
usual for the holiday period. The mills 
were in good shape, most firms having 
a good quantity of spring business al- 
ready on their books. 

The confidence expressed by broadsilk 
weavers in the prospects for shantungs, 
has encouraged the spinners regarding 
the spring outlook. The manufacturers 
as yet have not backed up this confidence 
by big buying, but they are getting ready 
to increase production of shantung and 
the other spun silk fabrics this month. 

Woolen and worsted weavers were 
slow to commit themselves on futures ; 
some spot business was placed, but all 
orders were small. 

Spun silk prices were unchanged. 
Production is normal ; spinners are wait- 
ing for more definite signs of the ex- 
pected big Spring demand, before they 
increase their output schedules. 


Thrown Silk 


Demand Nominal 


HROWN silk demand was so slack 
as to be nominal during New Year 
week. The encouraging feature was 
that manufacturers made numerous in- 
quiries, indicating a better demand 
within a couple of weeks. Throwsters 
were satisfied with the 1930 outlook, 
despite the lull. The slackness was no 
more pronounced than usual for year- 
end business, and confidence was ex- 
pressed that the consuming industries 
would be obliged to stock up on yarn 
soon for their new season production. 
Prices were slightly firmer. There 
is a fair amount of thrown stock avail- 
able, but the holiday shut-down has re- 
duced the likelihood of a surplus. 


Mills Short of Rayon 


Increased Production May 
Stimulate Yarn Demand 


ESUMPTION _ of 
weavers and knitters this month is 
expected to bring an active call for 
rayon yarns. Yarn stocks at the mills 


are believed to be smaller than usual, 
due to the hesitant policy of recent 
months, and particularly to the Christ- 
mas lull. 


During the past week, how- 


production by 
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ever, yarn producers hive received many 
inquiries for January, and large con- 
suming firms have indicated that they 
will be in the market for rayon within 
a short time. Meanwhile, there is a 


small steady demand for yarn for im- 
mediate use. 
Producers were satisfied with the 1930 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf @ Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Our Constant Goal—To Serve You 
Throughout The New Year! 


As the New Year is ushered in and as we look back over the prosperity we 
have enjoyed throughout the old year, we are gratefully reminded of the 
many patrons who have made that prosperity possible. 


For almost three decades Jacques Wolf & Co. have faithfully served the 
Textile and Allied Industries with chemicals of high quality. Our constant 
goal is to serve you, and throughout the years to come we will strive con- 
stantly to improve those quality standards and to develop new chemical 
specialties for your use. 


During 1930 we hope to merit the continued confidence and business associa- 
tion of our friends and patrons, to whom we extend best wishes for success 
in the new year. . 





JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Providence, R. I. Utica, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 
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outlook. The Christmas slackening was 
less than usual, despite the uncertain 
feeling prevailing in industry; several 
important firms reported an increase in 
December business over the same month 
last year. There is little future business 
being placed at present, though some 
firms already have enough orders on 
their books to insure a good January. 

The current optimism would seem to 
be quite justified. The question of pos- 
sible price changes was the big obstacle 
tv future buying, and this has been set- 
tled—for the moment, at least—by the 
recent announcements of producers that 
prices would remain “as is”. Manufac- 
turers are more confident than they 
were a month ago, and once inventories 
are completed, they are expected to be- 
gin active buying. 

Commenting on the new year outlook, 
one producer said: “We expect a very 
satisfactory demand, not only in Jan- 
uary and February, but throughout the 
year. Prices are lower and the quality 
of rayon yarn is better than ever before. 
There is a general feeling of stability 
and all signs point to a good year.” 

This epitomizes the feeling in the 
market. Without being over-confident, 
producers look for a year of steady satis- 
factory business. 


* Cotton Waste Outlook 
Brighter for 1930 


Boston. 
HE cotton waste trade will regard 
with interest the efforts of the Farm 
Board next year to stabilize cotton 
around l6c. Trade conditions may 
bring about much higher prices for cot- 
ton but it is not likely under the cir- 
cumstances to fall below the minimum 
indicated. This will be one of the con- 
structive factors for the waste industry 
in 1930. The trade can generally 
manage to do a good and satisfactory 
business on a firm to advancing market 
in the raw material. The trouble gen- 
erally arises when there is a long swing 
to a lower level covering several months. 
With contracts on spinnables reason- 
tbly based and with the probability that 
the industries of the U. S. next vear will 
be maintained not far from the high 
level of this year, the large number of 
en engaged in the buying and selling 
| cotton wastes may look forward to a 
ore generally prosperous condition of 
erchandising. 
he year has been a very poor one for 
iost waste dealers. They have had 
lenty of company among the wool and 
ool waste men and it is strange that 
th so prosperous a period as the first 
ne months of the year were in the 
S., the record for all time being 
hieved, these branches of the textile 
dustry although doing a large busi- 
‘ss found their profits disappearing 
iversely. The larger the business and 
e larger the loss; contractors paying 


85% over a period of months and sell- 
ing over the same period at 5% lower 
than the price paid. 

The waste market at this time is a 
little softer, the best comber not exceed- 
ing 15c. per pound with peeler strips at 
134c. Egyptian wastes are not in any 
particular demand and can be bought as 
low as 12c. The thread section con- 
tinues easy in prices, a quantity of dark 
colored thread being transferred re- 
cently as low as 6$c. Some good 
slasher has also sold at 9c. Picker and 
fly are both lower-priced, 4c.-lc. per 
pound below early December prices. 


@ Ask Early Shipment 
of Rayon Waste 


os waste dealers were en- 
couraged this week, by requests to 
advance the delivery dates on some Jan- 
uary orders. The total did not aggre- 
gate big business, but it was taken as a 
sign that manufacturers are getting 
ready to increase production. There was 
considerable buying during the week, 
somewhat more than expected in view 
of the holiday, and orders showed a 
stronger trend to futures. One waste 
dealer was writing business for Feb- 
ruary and March. In no case was the 
demand as big as the dealers would like ; 
demand at present is behind supplies, 
and there is a fair amount of good 
quality waste available in the New York 
market. 

The slow buying has failed to bring 
any further weakening of prices, how- 
ever; quotations are about the same as 
prior to the holidays. Current interest 
leans to thread waste for manufacturers’ 
and some business at this end was placed 
just prior to New Year. Unbleached 
thread waste holds firm at pre-holiday 
quotations; it brings between 15 and 
17c. Dealers expect the consuming 
industries to resume active production 
about the middle of the month, which, 
they hope, will stimulate demand for 
waste. 


® Noil Bargain Prices 
Attract Purchasers 


Boston. 
HE noil market staggering along 
under the burden of large stocks is 
encouraged somewhat by accounts arriv- 
ing that the woolen branch is taking on 
a little more activity. There has been 
a larger volume of mill buying during 
the week. The low prices are very at- 
tractive and where a mill is sure that it 
can use the stock available and if it can 
obtain a January dating, no difficult 
matter, then there is more of a disposi- 
tion shown to purchase at current bar- 
gain counter price. 
The general feeling of the market is 
that near the end of January is about 
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the earliest time at which any favorable 
reaction to low-priced wool by-products 
will be experienced. Prices in general 
are not lower than they were a week ago 
and yet as the top market is easy and 
also the wool market absence of sub- 
stantial support may force a lower price 
level in the grades that are in substantial 
supply. 

Bradford prices have slipped off an- 
other cent per pound for the week. 
Some business is being done in cross- 
breds but merinos are very slow- 
moving. It is said in Bradford that 
although the market in Boston appears 
to be steadier there is no sign of any 
demand from America. In the French 
market a moderate business is being 
done at firmer prices. Noils are sold at 
auction at some of the manufacturing 
centers and it has been encouraging 
to note that manufacturers have been 
rather active buyers. There were no 
imports of French noils into the U. S. 
in October but from England came 
155,000 pounds; the total for the month 
of 195,000 pounds was much below the 
average import for the preceding nine 
months. 

Good deliveries on old contracts con- 
tinue a favorable feature of the top in- 
dustry. The market is dull with prices 
rather easy but not quotably lower. The 
Bradford trend is still downward, little 
business being placed ahead. 


® Increased Interest 
Seen in Foreign Rags 


BosTon. 

A from a rather sustained in- 

terest in the foreign rag market the 
actual turn-over of rags and substitutes 
is small. Mills with the inventory period 
upon them are positively on the fence 
and will not take on additional ma- 
terials even though they recognize the 
fact that prices are on an attractive 
basis. 

It looks as though importing houses 
were coming to realize the advantage of 
purchasing good rags in the foreign 
markets, where values are now quite 
low, in view of the probability that if 
any revised tariff goes into effect this 
year it will beyond question carry a 
higher duty on woolen rags. During 
the last few days there has been some 
rather heavy purchasing in the English 
market of No. 1 White Knits and also 
of Shetlands, the White Knits to cost 
not more than 38c. landed Boston duty 
paid. 

Imports for year to date are probably 
a million pounds more than for the 
similar period last year. This is a slight 
increase on the moral certainty that the 
rag duty will be increased. The real 
reason is probably to be found in poor 
prospects for the woolen industry which 
has been gradually sliding down hill for 
the past six months. This now is old 
news and the fact that twenty-five or 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. YOR PORATION  aAtLanTa, GA. 


IRON FREE 


ALUM 


How much alum will you need in 1930? We can 
save you money if you buy on annual contract basis 
our TEXTECH (Iron Free) ALUM or our 
GALA BRAND FILTER ALUM. Full 17% strength. 
Shipments to you from either of our plants— 
ATLANTA or NEW ORLEANS (Marrero, La.) 


Samples on Request 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


from our 


Industrial Chemical Department 


Strategically situated in Atlanta, distribution center of 
the South, this department offers you immediate ship- 
ment on textile chemicals including: 


Caustic Soda, Columbia Muriatic Acid 


Brand Sulphuric Acid 
Soda Ash, Columbia _ Hercules Pine Oil 

Brand Linseed Oil 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate Turpentine 


We are Southeastern Distributors for the Noted “Star 


Brand” Silicate of Soda, made by Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. 


Full stocks carried in Atlanta. 


Let us serve you. Save money by contracting 
now for your 1930 requirements on the above 
chemicals as well as on our alums. 







ATLANTA \ New ORLEANS 


LO UISL 





P. 0. Address 
Marrero, La. HEA 
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thirty mills are about to cease opera- 
tions for the time being has been’ dis- 
counted and it may further be said that 
the worst is probably over. A forward 
not a backward look is now the prime 
necessity of the market. 

The Dewsbury clip market is in an 
unhealthy condition. It is said that one 
of the largest English graders would 


at once place an order for 100 tons of 
new tailors’ clips if there was any pros- 
pect of a 5% margin on the sorting of 
them. Unsatisfactory state of trade in 
the old rag market is unaltered and the 
graders find business more difficult each 
day that passes. Many are marking time 
and anxious to see what the new year 
has in store for them. 


Cotton Market Quiet 


Ideas of W orld’s Consumption 


More or Less Confused 


N° special feature or price move- 
ment developed in the between- 
holiday markets so far as cotton was 
concerned. Business was quiet and 
appeared to be quite closely confined 
to the evening-up of January contracts 
and technical readjustments following 
the advance which preceded and im- 
mediately followed the Christmas Day 
adjournment. This upturn carried the 
price of March up to 17.54, or about 
4c. below the recent low level, which 
evidently eased the market’s technical 
position to some extent and the reac- 
tions which followed before New 
Year’s Day were attributed largely to 
scattering liquidation. 

The southern selling was increased 
during the middle of December, when 
it probably included the hedging of 
slightly increased pre-holiday offerings 
of spots, but it was little in evidence 
during the last week. Trade buying 
has been as little a feature in the trade 
and it is probable that the one has 
just about offset the other. In a gen- 
eral way the impression as to the spot 
situation is that remaining supplies are 
well financed and in strong hands. 
The small current receipts from the 
fields are mostly of very low grades 
which are selling at correspondingly 
low prices in small lots which are 
bringing no pressure against the gen- 
eral market. 

A considerable proportion of the 
more desirable grades are supposed to 
he in strong trade hands, and taken 
all together it is felt that any real im- 


provement in demand would be re- 
‘lected by advancing prices. The 
situation in this respect seems to 


constitute the chief factor behind any 
expectation of higher prices between 
now and the time when new crop pros- 
pects may be expected to exercis® an 
mportant influence on the market. 
Naturally this means that traders will 
vatch the cotton goods markets very 
losely during the early new year. 

In a general way the improved turn- 
ver reported in the cotton goods mar- 
et during the last fortnight, combined 
vith the reports of a very fair holiday 
rade throughout the country, has 
ended to increase confidence in do- 

lestic consumption. It is anticipated 





that domestic mill curtailment for De- 
cember will prove to have been greater 
than it was during November and that 
it will continue into January. Should 
there be any revival in goods markets, 
however, mill production would quickly 
reflect it, and the belief is that spin- 
ners both at home and abroad have 
still considerable cotton to buy to 
cover their season’s requirements. 
There has been rather a_ hopeful 
view as to prospects for an increased 
trade on the Continent, but reports 
reaching here from Manchester during 
the past week have been far from en- 
couraging. The decline in silver is 
interfering with business with China, 
while there is a good deal of anxiety 
over the political situation in India 
which may result in a _ boycott on 
English goods. On the whole there is 
a good deal of confusion as to prob- 
able world’s consumption for the sea- 
son with ideas ranging all the way 
from 144 up to nearly 15 million bales 
and with some traders inclined to con- 
sider a possibility that it may fall 
below 144 million. Foreign trade con- 
ditions, of course, will be studied in 
this connection. According to the best 
figures obtainable the world’s consump- 
tion of American lint for the first four 
months of this season was approxi- 
mately 4,857,000 against 5,083,000 last 
year. Last year the world’s consump- 
tion of American was 15,076,000 bales 
and even should consumption for the 
balance of this season equal that of last 
year, on the basis of the figures just 
noted it would pull the season’s total 
down to about 14,800,000 bales. Per- 
haps the most optimistic view justified 
by the comparison is in the neighbor- 
hood of 14,750,000 bales, an amount 
approximately equalled by current ideas 
of this season’s crop in running bales. 


Boston, Dec. 31.—A better feeling is 
seen in the cotton market but spinners 
are not particularly active. While large 
cotton selling houses are not over- 
optimistic regarding business generally 
they believe it would be sound policy 
for manufacturers to buy at least a per- 
centage of their requirements. With 
cotton not far from the price established 
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by the Farm Board it is not unlikely that 
spinners may operate more freely at the 
turn of the year. Purchasing of extra 
staples and of foreign cottons in the 
New Bedford district continues sluggish. 

The tire yarn industry benefited enor- 
mously during the greater part of the 
year on the large automobile output. 
Curtailment of schedules in that branch 
of the industry is now a depressing 
factor in this section of cotton spinning. 
The cotton market during the period 
Dec. 21 to 27 had a rather steady under- 
tone with quotations Dec. 27 about jc. 
per pound higher than those of Dec. 20. 
Domestic and foreign demand was indif- 
ferent, partly due to the holiday season. 
Grades mostly inquired for were white 
strict low middling up to strict middling 
inclusive in the lengths from § in. up 
to lsz in. 

Price changes in both foreign and do- 
mestic cotton have been quite restricted 
during the week. There has been fair 
inquiry for medium cottons and yet 
transactions in Egyptian Uppers have 
been small. For Sak. cotton the turn- 
over during the week has been quite 
limited. Approximately 5,000 bales ar- 
rived in this city recently from Alex- 
andria. 

Now that the Egyptian Government 
is pledged to support prices an increase 
of 56,000 kantars in Sakellarides and of 
14,000 kantars in other varieties occa- 
sions some surprise and it is believed 
that the production of other varieties 
had been under-estimated. Estimates of 
the Indian crop have been reduced, the 
yield now officially estimated at about 
5,320,000 bales of 400 Ib. compared with 
6,132,000 bales, the revised figure of last 
year. Indian cotton has been undersell- 
ing American and purchases of Ameri- 
can cotton and strips by spinners abroad 
so far this season have been restricted 
to some extent by more attractively 
priced offerings of other growths, in- 
cluding Brazilian as well as Indian 
grades. The less favorable Indian crop 
outlook may facilitate sales of American 
low grades abroad. 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 30.—Sales, 
during the week, in the cotton market 
here, dropped off sharply, due in part to 
the holidays. There was a like slump 
at other southern centers. Sales here 
totaled 9,729 bales, against 30,327 bales 
the previous week and against 12,809 
bales the corresponding week last year. 

That the small volume of business is 
attributable rather to scarcity of offer- 
ings than to scant demand is indicated 
in an advance of 25 to 50 points in basis 
on middling and better grades. Ship- 
pers say concessions are obtainable on 
middling 14 in. cotton but that sellers 
are firm on strict middling and better 
in all lengths and on strict low middling 
and better up to lt in. Lower grades, 
ranging in color to blues, are selling 
at 12 to 16c., dependent upon color and 
staple. Low grade picked cotton is in 
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TRIETHANOLAMINE 





TRIETHANOLAMINE 





is a nearly colorless, viscous, hygroscopic liquid 
with a slight ammoniacal odor. It boils at 
277-279°C at 150 mm. pressure and is entirely 
soluble in water. 

It is a weak alkali capable of forming soaps with 
fatty acids. When used in conjunction with oleic 


or stearic acid, emulsions are readily formed with 


@ ANIMAL OILS 

@ VEGETABLE OILS 
@ MINERAL OILS 

@ WAXES 


These emulsions are characterized by their 


@ STABILITY 

@ EASE OF MANUFACTURE 

@ TOLERATION OF TEMPERATURE 
CHANGE 

@ EASE OF DILUTION 


The following applications for Triethanolamine 
or its emulsions suggest themselves: 

SILK SOAKING 

SILK THROWING 

LUBRICATION 

SOFTENING AND FINISHING 

W ATER-PROOFING 

NEUTRALIZATION OF OIL ACIDITY 





TRIETHANOLAMINE 


permits the compounding of a slightly alkaline 
knitting oil. This slight alkalinity prevents cor- 
rosion but does not loosen the silk sericin which 
would clog the needle eyes. 

For further information consult our technical 
division. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
Thirty East Forty-second Street. New York 


Unit of Union Carbide e | and Carbon Corporation 
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fair demand but snaps are rather hard 
sale. 

Basis on strict middling 14 in. staples 
is 175 points higher than it was at this 
time last year. The official quotation is 
as follows: Strict middling 14 in. 275 
on March, 1% in. 400 on, 14 in. 750 on. 
Last year, at this time bases were in 
process of recovery from the lowest 
within the memory of the local trade; 
in June there had been an advance to 
400 on for strict middling 14 in., due 
in large measure to shipper short inter- 
est. At this time, although there may 
be, and probably is, a scattered short 
interest on some commitments, the ship- 
per is net long the basis. 

The unsold stock, of good, bad and 
indifferent, in hands of Memphis fac- 
tors, is only 52,395 bales, while the total 


stock, never before as much as 400,000 
bales, now stands at 417,282 bales, with 
no indication that the peak has yet been 
reached. This season has not only 
broken the record for total stock but 
for daily and weekly receipts and sales. 
Some of the larger houses here appear 
by no means anxious to reduce their 
stocks although, it is understood, other 
branches of the same _ organizations 
have been selling freely. There is some 
mill inquiry for deferred delivery and 
moderate demand for immediate or 
nearby, in small lots, but, generally 
speaking, inquiry is limited and result- 
ing in little actual business. Neither 
factor nor shipper is attempting to 
force the market. Weather conditions 
during the week were not favorable for 
further harvesting. 


Extensive Clearance of Wool 


Large Buying of Woolen and Worsted 
Sorts on Year’s Low Price Level 


Boston. 

; VIDENCES are accumulating that 

the wool industry is slowly emerging 
from its discouraging experiences into 
a more sound and healthy condition. 
The market was much busier last week. 
There seemed to be a general clearance 
sale of all kinds of wools both woolen 
and worsted, at prices slightly under 
prevailing quotations. The wool trade 
is evidently setting its house in order 
and its inventory of domestic and 
foreign wool as of Dec. 31, 1929, will 
probably by smaller than for several 
years past. This renewed mill interest 
is very satisfactory, denoting confidence 
on the part of manufacturers that sub- 
stantial business will be placed at the 
forthcoming goods opening. 

The approach of the year-end, in 
keeping with precedent, witnessed a 
rather substantial volume of buying on 
the part of worsted mills who have fair 
prospects for good business in the new 
year. A current estimate is that at 
least 15 million pounds of worsted wools 
have been taken out of the market 
recently and as this wool is bought in 


most cases with a January dating no 
real increase in the inventories of the 
buying mills will be recorded. Equally 
encouraging is the larger interest in 
wools for the woolen branch of manu- 
facturing. Both fleece scoured and 
pulled wools are in better demand and 
it looks as though the worsted manu- 
facturers are not going to gobble up the 
whole business to be placed at the fall 
goods opening. 

The first consignment of new clip 
South African wool arrived in this city 
at the close of last week, four consign- 
ments of merino in the grease totalling 
1,036 bales and in addition a consign- 
ment of 134 bales of scoured wool. 
From the Australian market there 
came in 2,387 bales of merino and from 
the South American market 900 bales 
of medium to fine crossbreds. 

The Australian markets came to the 
end of the year at the lowest prices of 
the season. The general world market 
is still unsettled. Withdrawals of 
Australian sales have been quite 
substantial recently the brokers’ restric- 
tion of offerings not being sufficient. 


Raw Silk Advances 


Slow But Steady Gain 


Cheers Importers of Raw Material 


AW silk continued its firming 

trend. The tone of the selling mar- 
ket grew slowly but steadily stronger 
during New Year week. Manufacturers 
showed unexpected interest just prior to 
the year-end, and they bought actively, 
both nearbys and futures. Raw silk im- 
porters and traders were satisfied with 
December business and January pros- 
pects. The spokesman for a large house 





said his firm’s December business was 
the best in its history, this despite the 
prevailing hesitancy in following the 
market slump. 

Demand Increases — Demand was 
light on Christmas eve, only 20 bales 
changing hands; prices were low but 
steady. Interest increased on Dec. 26, 
with a turnover of 90 bales, and prices 
shaded upward on Dec. 27. This 
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strength was maintained right up to 
New Year and importers were hopetul 
that prices could continue rising until 
the end of the month when, it was 
thought they might near normal. There 
was no sensational buying at any time 
during New Year week, but both 
hosiery and broadsilk manufacturers 
made it clear that they recognized the 
“bargain” element in current prices. 
Their increased demand came somewhat 
earlier than usual. Importers expected 
the turn of the year to spur buying, but 
did not look for it before next week. 
The early demand has encouraged the 
market generally, and the outlook for 
January is considered satisfactory. 
Prices rose 74 to 10c. this week on 
all grades; they have still a long way 
to go to reach a satisfactory level from 
the importer’s point of view, but a 
steady gain is looked for. Current buy- 
ers told their raw silk dealers that they 
expected a spurt in production about the 
middle of this month, which in turn 
should stimulate demand for raw silk. 


# Knitted Underwear 
Demand Spotty 


Rabi be underwear demand dur- 
ing the first half-week of 1930 was 
spotty, with some large-scale producers 
doing active future business. Fancy 
rayon pull-over shirts and shorts were 
in favor, and business was being placed 
for February delivery; one mill was 
sold up on these lines until Feb. 1. Job- 
bers showed more confidence in rayon 
and other spring lines than in heavy- 
weights. Winter lines are showing their 
normal decline; a fair amount of re- 
order business was written, mostly for 
spot shipment. 

Retail buyers were averse to future 
buying, as a rule; they limited them- 
selves to emergency business to fill 
broken stocks. There is still a strong 
feeling of caution which is a hangover 
of the hesitancy of last fall. The slow 
demand for heavyweights was due to 
the nearness of the 1930 openings some 
of which are scheduled for about Jan. 6. 
Both jobbers and retailers now are in a 
waiting mood, regarding heavyweights ; 
they want to know the new prices be- 
fore buying. The question of 1930 
heavyweight prices continues in the 
speculative stage. Producers are di- 
vided into two groups; those who insist 
they will not cut prices, and those who 
refuse to commit themselves. 

Balbriggans were somewhat stronger, 
though they are still backward. These 
producers are hoping that mid-January 
business will be large enough to make 
up for the late season. 
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Good Outlook for Hosiery 


Holiday Shut-Downs Reduces 


Overproduction Danger 


HRISTMAS half-hose sales were 

less than normal, according to Worth 
Street factors interviewed this week. 
The acute pressure of last-minute buy- 
ing had lifted the hopes of the mill men, 
but this demand, while considerable, did 
not make up for the late start. Sales of 
women’s silk full-fashioned were more 
satisfactory; here too, the bulk of the 
buying came in the week just before 
Christmas, but the turnover was sub- 
stantial and stocks were cleared in many 
instances. 

Despite the unsatisfactory Christmas, 
hosiery producers as a whole were op- 
timistic regarding their January pros- 
pects. The industry entered the new 
year under healthy auspices. The gen- 
eral closing of hosiery mills for the holi- 
day period, cut down output and helped 
the knitters to clear stocks that did not 
move during the pre-holiday period. As 
a result, there is no great surplus on 


hand at present, either of half-hose, or 
women’s lines. 

New Year Week Quiet —The New 
Year week was quiet, as usual. There 
was a smattering of reorders from job- 
bers and retailers who cleared their 
stocks at Christmas, and some January 
business was placed. Speaking gen- 
erally, buyers showed little interest. 
Producers do not look for any real pick- 
up before the middle of the month. 

The Christmas shutdown was more 
general than in other years. It was esti- 
mated that nearly 30 mills in the Penn- 
sylvania district were closed for from 
one to two weeks. This has particular 
significance in view of the increasing 
competition among women’s silk full- 
fashioned knitters. The increased out- 
put in the fall months was absorbed, but 
continued high production would have 
inevitably resulted in a weak January 
market, due to surplus stocks. 


Outerwear Staples Selling 


Early Call for Heavyweight 


Sweaters Reported 


RODUCERS of sweaters did a 

somewhat better Christmas business 
than had been anticipated; there was a 
steady turnover in the $1 to $5 staple 
lines, and these knitters look for a good 
January. Demand has been quiet during 
the past ten days, due to the holidays, 
but both jobbers and retailers show a 
confident attitude; they are expected to 
do some active buying before the end of 
the month. 

Sweater fancies were spotty; there 
was a big last-minute Christmas volume, 
but prices were not too firm. Weakness 
developed at the retail end; stores were 
atraid stocks would not move fast 
enough at quoted prices, and sweater 
sale offerings were frequent. This dis- 
couraged both buyers and jobbers re- 
garding January commitments, and 
fancies are somewhat slow at present. 
Considerable stocks were left over, after 
the holidays, and no big buying is 
looked for until these are cleared. 

Producers Relieved—On the whole, 
outerwear factors enter the new year 
somewhat relieved. The general cry 
heard early in December of “poor busi- 
ness’ had schooled them to look for a 
quieter Christmas than it actually was. 

Some of the larger stores and jobbing 
firms were in the market for 1930 
staples this week. Orders were not 
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large, but mills felt that even a light de- 
mand in a holiday week was a good 
sign. Production of next fall’s sweater 
lines is going ahead slowly. Most mills 
are still in the sample stage. 
Bathing-suit demand has not yet 
picked up, following the Christmas lull, 
but mills are in good condition; they 
have already written enough business to 
carry them along for some months. 
There is less talk of a “sold up” condi- 
tion, as the quiet experienced during the 
past fortnight has enabled mills to get 
ahead of their orders in some instances. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Dec. 28, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follow: 


Week Ended Totals to Date 


Dec. 28 1929 1928 
Domestic... 1,243,000 213,715,000 216,300,000 
Foreign. 2,292,000 96,990,000 89,229,000 
Total... 3,535,000 310,705,000 305,529,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston....... 2,292,000 96,990,000 89,229,000 


Philadelphia.. 2,365,000 91,393,000 73,351,000 
New York.. 1,470,000 71,237,000 66,837,000 


Total _ 6,127,000 259,610,000 229,417,000 
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Wool Goods 
Continue Dull 


OOL goods markets continued 
to be influenced by the holidays. 
Perhaps to a greater extent this year 
than last, due to both weeks being 
broken up by the holidays falling on 
Wednesday. Over the week-end mail 
contained some duplicates, enough to 
cause surprise in a few centers where 
sub-normal activity was expected. Part 
of this was due to cutters desirous of 
securing new styles to spur consumer 
interest before the advent of Easter. 
Overcoatings—Further reports are 
heard of advanced work placed on 
overcoatings. A few mills cleaned out 
stocks of overcoatings to manufactur- 
ers who have been looking for goods 
to cut up for the January sale trade. 
Interest, while not large, is gratifying 
for this season of the year. Fall 
prices are expected to be stable but it 
is admitted that events of the next few 
months will have a great influence. 
Women’s Wear—Tweeds and coverts 
continued as sales leaders, several mills 
reporting a sold up status until March 
and others have withdrawn lines due 
to inability to fulfill additional ship- 
ments. This quarter of the market 
is particularly interested in the Golden 
Fleece Pageant and making prepara- 
tions for that event. They are also 
anxious to see how retailers and styl- 
ists will interpret the mode as related 
to wool goods. 


® Broadsilks Are 
Still Active 


UTTERS and piece goods buyers 

registered increased interest in 
broadsilks during the week, this activity 
covering a wide range of spring fabrics. 
The trend toward shantungs grows 
weekly more pronounced, and weavers 
are booking considerable future business 
on this line. Shantungs are expected to 
be outstandingly important during the 
next three months; mills are increasing 
output, to meet this demand. 

Shantung Colors—Shantung fabrics 
for early shipment lean to light pastels 
which are being made into suits for 
southern and western resort wear, but 
there is a growing trend toward the 
darker shades. Colors are solid in most 
instances, but shantung pajamas, which 
are enjoying fair demand, call for 
printed fabrics. 

Stylists See Big Year for Women’s 
Suitings—1930 will be a big year for 
women’s suitings, in the opinion of sev- 
eral broadsilk stylists. Suits are expected 
to be an important fashion in spring and 
possible in summer also; the summer 
suits would of course be of very light 
fabrics. 


Year-end Business Good—Year-end 












business was good, considering that this 


normally is a quiet period. Manu- 
facturers were very hesitant in Novem- 
ber and December and now are begin- 


ning to show confidence. Ready-to-wear 
trades are expected to increase buying 
within the next two weeks, to meet their 
fabric requirements for spring. 


Curtailment Urged in Cottons 


Movement of Print Cloth and 


Broadcloths Continues 


HIS week’s sales of cotton goods 

proved a surprise to many who had 
not expected a continuance of activity 
between Christmas and New Year's. 
Compared with the previous week, 
sales were slightly less, but furthered 
the improvement already under way. 
Print cloths and carded broadcloths 
strengthened, and gave a better tone 
than seemed possible three weeks ago. 
Sheetings and other fabrics were quiet, 
with scattered demand. 

Print Cloths—More is heard of good 
size orders placed at full asking prices. 
The 384 in. 64x60s are selling at 7c. 
for spot as well as for first quarter 
contracts. The best that could be done 
on the 4.75 yd. was 8c.; lower bids 
being refused. These prices are still 
lower than mills care to see; however 
have been necessary to clear up the 
stock situation. The bottom now seems 
to be definitely passed and this is one 
source of cheer. 

Curtailment — December production 
was undoubtedly lighter than normal 
for this time of the year, due in some 
measure to extended Christmas shut- 
downs. <A continuation of a curtail- 
ment program is urged through Jan- 
uary at least. Leaders are of the unan- 
imous opinion that by this means only 
will February to April trade prove 
profitable. 

Blanket Openings—Blanket openings 
are awaited with interest and there is 
the usual speculation regarding prices. 
The year just past has been a trying 
one for many due to low prices brought 
about by heavy competition. Produc- 
tion has not been lessened to any ex- 


tent and the trade wonders how this 
factor will be handled the coming 
season. 


Broadcloths—Several days of heavy 
purchasing has put the carded broad- 
cloth market on an improved basis. 
Coupled with this has been a curtail- 
ment estimated to be in excess of 25%. 
For the first time in weeks the market 
is relieved of the pressure of a heavy 
stock accumulation and prices have re- 
sponded to a degree. The 100x60s sold 
at 94c. for good quantities and is con- 
sidered the firm market price. 


Burlaps were Inactive 


Burlap markets in New York at mid- 
week were dull due to a general holiday 
closing in Calcutta on Tuesday. On the 
exchange, bids and offers were numerous 
but were too far apart to permit trading. 


The outside market closed the year 
quietly with prices nominally unchanged. 
Such sales as were made were small and 
usually for January delivery. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot were 5.45- 
5,50c.; arrive two weeks, 5.45c.; and 
January shipment, 5.60c. Spots of 
104 oz. 40s were 6.80c.; two weeks, 
6.85c.; and January, 7.15. 


New Partnership to Conduct 
Minot, Hooper & Co. 


George Nichols and John E. Rous- 
maniere comprise a new partnership, 
which became effective Jan. 1, to con- 
duct the business of Minot, Hooper & 
Co., who on the same day became selling 
agents for the Merrimack Mfg. Co. 

The Merrimack department will be 
under the direction of Mr. Rousman- 
iere, who personally handled the ac- 
count when it was with Lawrence & Co. 

With the formation of the new part- 
nership by Messrs. Nichols and Rous- 
maniere, the copartnership heretofore 
carried on by Thomas W. Slocum, L. 
William Horr, George Nichols, Robert 
W. Newell, George Linton, Clarence 
W. Horr and John Bowen terminated 
by mutual consent. 

All of these men with the exception 
of Thomas W. Slocum will remain as- 
sociated with the house. Mr. Slocum, 
after a long career in the dry goods 
trade, is retiring. 

Minot, Hooper & Co. was founded in 
Boston by Geo. R. Minot and Nathaniel 
Hooper in 1840. 


Bemberg Corp. to Show 15d. 
Yarn Under Microscope 


Buyers in New York this month will 
have opportunity to examine 15 denier 
Bemberg yarn under the microscope, in 
the American Bemberg Corp. offices in 
New York. The exhibit was scheduled 
to open Jan. 6, and will continue all 
month. A chart showing the different 
steps in the Bemberg stretch-spinning 
process, cotton seeds, unbleached cotton 
linters, bleached cotton linters and the 
cuprammonium spinning solution will 
also be exhibited at the Bemberg com- 
pany offices. New garments and fabrics 
for men and women in all-Bemberg, 
Bemberg and wool and Bemberg and 
silk will be shown. The demonstration 
will be the first of a series to be staged 
by American Bemberg Corp. during 


1930. 
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No Change in Bigelow- 
Sanford Merchandising 


Through a regrettable error, a news 
item appeared in these columns last 
week, stating that it was reported that 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
had decided to sell its products through 
jobbers only. John A. Sweetser, presi- 
dent of the company, advises TEXTILE 
Wor _p that there has been no change 
from their former method of merchan- 
dising and that they are selling as for- 
merly, to both wholesale distributors 
and direct to retailers. 

The editors greatly regret that the 
erroneous report of a change in policy 
was published. 


Bemberg Fashion Show Jan. 17 


A fashion revue will be presented by 
the American Bemberg Corp. under the 
auspices of the Theater Assembly in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, at 
3:30 p.m., on Jan. 17. The revue will 
comprise showings of Bemberg apparel 
for all occasions. The garments shown 
will include: afternoon dresses, evening 
frocks, spectator and active sport en- 
sembles, daytime and travel ensembles. 
All are made from Bemberg, either en- 
tirely or in mixtures with other fibers. 


10-Bale Contract Now 
Silk Exchange Basis 


The National Raw Silk Exchange 
has entirely replaced its original 5-bale 
trading unit with a 10-bale contract, 
liquidation of the old 5-bale contracts 
being completed at noon on Dec. 27. 

The 10-bale contract was inaugurated 
on the Exchange last June, but the 
trade was permitted six months in 
which to complete the liquidation of 
the old contracts, and trading has been 
in both the old and new contracts since 
June. 


Plan Exposition of 
Foreign Products 


Plans have been completed for the 
largest and perhaps most comprehensive 
exposition of foreign products ever as- 
sembled under one roof in this country. 
It will be known as the International 
Exposition of American Import Trade, 
and will be staged in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, from Aug. 4 to 9, 
1930. Approximately 200,000 square 
feet of exhibition space will be availab'e 
for the enterprise, which is to be along 
the lines of the great European trade 
and sample fairs. 


Opens Cotton Goods Office 


in Boston 


Joseph S. Caliga, formerly with H. K. 
Miller & Co., announces the opening of 
an office at 10 High St., Boston, Mass., 
where he will represent Leslie Evans & 
Co. and Ridley Watts & Co. He will 
also trade in a general brokerage busi- 
ness in all kinds of cotton cloth. 
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at close of business, Dec. 31, 1929 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


TATIONS 





Cotton Goods 





Cotton Yarn 











Dec. 31 Dec. 24 Jan. 2 CARDED—(Average Quality) COMBED PEELER— (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS 1928 | Double carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
"Tae", 5a¢ | SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) Mere. Wp. Merc. Wp. 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60.. 4ic. 43¢ 5c | Tw. rae Tw. Tw. 
384-in., 64x60, 5. 35.. 7c. 63- 7c. 74~ The | 49 to 8s -$0.29  208........ $0.32 -0.324 | a5. $0.45 -0.4¢ — 60-2.....$0.654-0.67 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75.. 8c. 72- 8c 82 Bic | 10s.. - .293 24s... . .34- .34 300.2 setae ‘$1 - 52 700. setae 35 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25.. 84-8%c. 84-84c Sic | 12s.. — eee .344- .354 al eee - “e as -:- a. “7 
39 -in., 80x80, 4. 00.. 9ee. 94-9hc. 108-10e | 14g. ay age 57 — 30 | Bee. ---- a3 - 38 rt: ::-- ‘aie 
6s... ~ 31 4eex.qual. .50- 51 | coro’: "58-359 «© 100e-2..... 1.09 -1.34 
BROWN SHEETINGS | TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... Be. Be. Sic | te-2......90.29 0.2% 20-2... ... 70.364 SINGLES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 9j-9ic. — 9§-Yie 1Oie | 10-2.. 294- .30 300-2... hee OE .. $0.38)-$0.39 30s... $0.49 -0. 49} 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 74-7ic. 74-7ie Bic | 12s-2.. 304.31 360-2... $0.43 - .44 | 4g:  a~ 2 Bk. ‘51g 252 
as -31 - 20 7s beans - - rr De se 39}- 140 408... ace ae 
ee oe - -. - i : -. x i 
osama * | 2s-2 33-33) 5002 33-384 | pec) ae Tae ee 
364-in., 72x80,4.70..  88ic. 8 Bic. Bic, | 248-2 35 - .35) 608-2. --.> 62 2A. 44 - 444 70s. 73 - -76 
36$-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 7c. 7c. 7he. SINGLE WARPS MB aces eas .463- .4 ” 88 -. 
10s.. 0. 294-0. 30 248... $0. 34}-0. 35 iat ee : 
MISCELLANEOUS Hee. $ 50.30 2 tate 33 '3) | _MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 

-in., 3 104-10de. Oc. 11 -I1ge- | !48--- -30}- . B.... . 26s-2 . $0.62 -0.64 90s-2.... $1.45 -1.50 
ae eee . tye: | Ne... "31-1313 © @0nex-qual. |51- .52 | Sena. ° .- 2. _..... 1/75 1.80 
Tickings, 8 oz 20-21c.  20-2ic.  214-23c. | 208-. .32 - .32} 36e-2...... 66 - .67 120e-2..... 2.15 -3.28 
Standard prints. . Ihe. 9dc. 9c. TWO-PLY WARPS 7 oe ee ‘- - - > 33 s $s 
Eastern staple ging- 35 3 - ; ae ; , 

hams, 27-in.... 10c. 10c. 104c. | . 8e-2 $0.30 -0.30$ 24a-2..... . $0. 354-0. 364 | 508-2... ... 13 - 75 50s. . 88 - .90 
10e-2...... .304- .31 26a-2...... ee~ <0. Lae... so 82 - .85 69s... .95 -1.00 
128-2 - 3} ~ .31% 308-2 36 — ~30) | 7Oe-2...... .97 -1.00 70s....... 1.12 -1.15 
148-2 -31§- .32 40s-2 ordin. .46- .47 | 80s-2 . 1.09 -1.12 8ve....... 1.35 -1.40 
Cotton Waste a BLS Eb es S 
Peel b 144—15 | 86-3 and 4 na k q si eaiaad deat. a hite COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
er comber....... —_ -3 an -ply skeins an ubes; ting ; whi . i © 
Peeler strips 13 —134 .28}-.29; waste, .25 (Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4 Ply) 
Sak. comber..... iat 13 —13} — Peeler-—— — -Sakelarides— 
Choice willowed fly 7— 68 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Average Best Average Best 
Choice willowed ain S3— 6 | B.. . $0. 284-0. 29 SD $0. 324-0. 33 24e.... $0.53- 0.54 $0.60- 0.61 $0.72 $0.77 
Sak. etrips..... 16 —I7 | 10s... 28}3- .29 24s... 33. 30s.... .56- .57 .63- .64 75 . 80 
Linters (mill run). 44— 5 | 12s... 29 - 129 268... , a 38 36s.. 58 .59 .65- .66 1B 83 
White spooler (single) . 9—10 | 145.. .294- . 30 30s tying... .35 — .354 | 408.. 63- .64 .69- .70 -82 87 
16s... .30 - .30}  30sreg. .36- .37 | 45s... .68- .69 74 .75 . 87 92 
18s... . 304- .31 3Caex.qual. .39 — .39% | 50s.. .73- .74 .79- .80 92 .97 
20s... Su .32 40s........ .44- .45 | 60s. .83- .84 .89- .90 02 1.07 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Closed -For Week—~ Closed Net Dec. 28 Dec. 21 WHITE GRADES 
Dec.26 High Low Dee. 31 Change | 19 markets average........... 16.73 16. 63 Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
January... 17.18 17.25 16.95 17.06 Ae A VMRMMROMMR. oc chon xd paveubes 16.55 16.15 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
February 7 30 7 “4 i. “4 . . = : Mu......... ee ‘a .70 634 . 82+ 
March. : 5 ORE M STAPLES S.G.M...... .r .6 55¢ .50t = .65 
April... 17.56 17.57 17.44 17.44 12 PRETO STAPLE Ok” ee 45¢ .40f .40¢ | 38t ‘Sit 
May... 17.70 1 7 : 44 i: 7 : First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Bos 35¢ .aae ECT 
eons. ee 64798 6872 «10-73 29 | Grade Strict Middling Pisses |S UM-.--- Te oe me i yas 
samen 17.93 7 93 uy a iy 75 4 gaps sks 9en ta sewe’ Te 8 eo S. G. 0.**,...  3.00* 2.50* 2.50* 2.25* 2.80% 
Se 2 t ; \7 93 \ 9 | © 7 *s in. ‘ . Cs oe Weosesrcaces . * . * . * . * . * 
Ouober.. 17.94 17.99 17.78 17.78 16 | a Giuaak cites 2490-25. 50c. | 9-9 — a a ee ee 
November 18.04 18.04 17.88 17.88 16 | YELLOW TINGED 
SE ee er eaners ee CURRENT SALES 
} ING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK | G. M.... _0* 738 .50* .25* _50* 
MIDDL | For Prev. Week |&M.... 1.00* 1.15* §.75* | .75* 1.008 
Sate ae | Week Week Before | M.**.... 1.75* 1 508 1.25% 1.50* 1.60* 
or ee eh ia 9.729 30.327 33.078 | S: L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.27% 
ieidag, Des. 27. 70 {7 Mt 9-2] | B.o.b. included in total 5,548 27,524 +—_ 30,003 | L- M.**. 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88% 3.15* 
Monday, Deo. 30, . 17 30 17 01 9 50 10 markets. . 55,710 137,805 158,932 YELLOW STAINED 
luesday, Dec 17.25 2) = pe ee : 
Wednesday, Jan. | — Holiday — x | MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC | @- My... a ee ee SS RS 
are. * ae For Last Year | M.*#..0...... 3.00 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 3.13 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Week Year Before BLUE STAINED 
ine— | 2 36,116 41,080 17,947 . 
This Last | ‘Total since Aug. 1, net 686,385 5335387474075. | ScMEMec. 2. 2igse 2.00" 2°25" 21508 2408 
; 4 - otal since Aug. |, net 686,385 533, ,0 : ° 
Market Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Sales Week Year Shiowneeis. ed - 44684 41329 3351  - 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 3.18* 
Galveston. 17.30 17.30 5,303 508,762 664,262 | Totalsince Aug. | 945,073 821,306 749,767 **Grades not deliverable on contract. fOn Middling. 
New Orl'ns 16.99 17.01 4,635 528,865 379,439 | Total stock. 417,282 274,443 279,613 *Off Middling 
Mobile 16.35 16.30 2,270 49,221 49,413 | Increase for week.. 19,635 29,579 7,645 ‘eae . TTON 
Savannah 7.11 17.07 yd coats aan — a . hands a EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Norfolk. 17.06 17.06 452 44,416 112,426 | of Memphisfactors.. 52,395 -F Shi if. Bost 
New a 7.25: 17.25 4,220 95,106 55,277 | Decrease for week.. 984 rol es an nae — °30. 4 Changs 
\ugusta 2 a + + mare sat'cee oye'ant Fully good fair to good uppers...... 22.80 ...... 
Memphis.. 6.15 6.45 ,07 21,636 5 AVERAGE P ‘Tp 1.-FE ' peer 
Lng a 16.00 16.50 13,566 23,937 AVERAGE I RICE JAN. t ste SHIPMENT (By John Malloch & Co.) 
Houston.. 17.20 17.25 14,198 1,169,256 926,548 | HARD WESTERN COTTON Alexandria Exchange, Dec. 18. 
Dallas.... 16.25 16.30 15,338 Middling St. Middling | January Sak............... . 27.04 —0.19 
Is in 204-21 c. 213-22 . February uppers. . 19.26 —0.01 
lye in. to I} in... 203-21 3c. 22 -22%c. 
@ ean... 21 -214c. 22}-223c. 
iw in.. 23 —24c. 244-25}c. es 
14 in. 26}-27$c. 28 -29e. 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
Fine delne. .$0.34 -$0.35 7 blood.. $0. 41-$0.42 


Fine elthg... .28- .29 3} blood.... -4l- .42 
4 blood. i= a 

TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
Texas, 12 months. ; 4 . $0.78 -$0. 80 
California, Northern ire 0= 2 


PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 


A.A. .$0.85 -$0.88 B-Super.. $0.68 -$0.73 
A-Super..... .78 - .80 C-Super. .63 - .65 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(SCOURED BASIS) 


Sins GOR. «cies gin acxas ‘ ...$0.83 -$0. 88 
Staple 4 bld. Roe .85 - .88 
Fine and fine medium................ .78 - .82 
OO NM Scie os Ss aewic care <wee wan .80 - .82 
4 blood Baad ce nt ata teee tale Se A a= 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Best carding. . a hctaita eta pata ha china ae $0.43 -$0.45 
eRe GON soo 565 oo Sannin Son hee 60 - .62 


MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 


Turkey [68f, BYOPREO 66. baie cere ck $0.41 -$0. 43 
Ce GE. ov as 2 or ene ress etenes B= .6 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


| 





2- 


Worsted 


Yarns 


RKADFORD SYSTEM 


12s, low, com. (36s) 


2-16s, low com. (36-40s) 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (44s) 


2-20s to 2-268, } bld. (46-48s)... 


2-26s to 2-30s, } bid. (48s). 


-30s to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s). 


2-32s, } bld. (48-50s) 


2-20s, $ bid. (56s) 
2-268, } bld. (56s) 
2-368, $ bid. (56s) 
2-328, 4 bld. (60s) 
2-368, 4 bld. (60s) 
2-40s, 4 bld. (60s) 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (648) . 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s)... 


2-608, fine, (70s)... 


20s, high, } bld. (50s) 


20s, % bld. (56s) 

26s, ¢ bld. (56s) 

30s, 4 bid. (60s) 

30s, fine warp (66-70s). 
40s, + bld. (60s-64s) .. 
50s, (66-70s) 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


$0.95 -$1.00 | Fine (64-66s).. vans $1.10 -$1.12 
1.00 — 1.05 | Half-blood (60-62s) eae stead a 1.08 - 1.10 
1.074-— 1.10 | High ¢ blood (58s). ; j 1.02 - 1.05 
1.174-— 1.20 Aver. } blood (56s).. ; " 1.00 -— 1.62 
1.274- 1.20} | Low ¢ blood.. ere ‘ .98 — 1.00 
1.30 — 1.35 | High } blood (50s). ; 25 = .F 
1.374-— 1.424 | 48s N. Z. : = 395 
| 463 S. A. and N. Z. .90 - .93 
1.40 — 1.424 | 448 S. A. and N. Z. .85 —- .87 
1.45 1.474 | 40s S. A. and N. Z. .83 - .85 
2.55 L576) 36e 6. A. endl NiB. oc.cecs are .82- .83 
1.623 -1.65 | 
1.664- 1. 68} 
1.70 - 1.724 | TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (DEC. 26) 
I Gee 93. | Fine (70. | 35d bid. (568)........ 254d 
7 ee 2. 30 | Fine (64s).. ; 32d + bid. (50s) eee 
; : | 4 bld. (60s) 30d  Cross-bred (468).... 184d 
FRENCH SYSTEM | $ bid. low (58a)... 28d 
$1.374-$1. 424 | 
1.45 — 1.47} | NOILS—BOSTON 
1.474- 1.50 | , 
1.574- 1.60 Fine.. $0.53-$0.58 Low i bid... $0 =. 50 
1.7o= 5.308 Half-bld.... <a ee gl bid.. : .47 
30 < 4.32 High ¢ bid. 50- .53 46s.. er 7s 45 
1.874- 1.90 Aver. ¢ blid.. 48 50 44......... .42- .43 
2.2 =- 2.33 


60s, (70s)... 


KNITTING YARNS IN OIL (BRADFORD) 


2-208, low, 4 bld (44s) 
2-186 to 2-208, } bld. (50s) .. 





(IN BOND) conten tee ~ 1394 | 
Australia: 2-208, # bid. (56s) — 1.37% 
A Se ee nee ee ao -$0. 4 2-208, 4 bid. (64s) 1.55 
eee ; ee sao - .6 } 
586-608... . Se eae Sea 58 - 60 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
Montevideo: 50. 1 5 1.37 
“aes. avis weiss ves Sas Geeta ee eer 
. , ciate cis oto cs cea sa~ 33 40s, 70-30-64s ees *. 55 
PO cere He G oe ee A eh .31- .32 40s, 80-20-64s 162: Oe 
Buenos Aires: 
ie EES 5 Go baer Ss oc xe ne aa $0.26 -$0.27 
5s, 36-40s. Reece c bet Ae? ae 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 
China: Combing No. 1...............$0.26 -$0.27 
China Filling Fleeee............ .25- .26 
BROOD GI Ge 55605 eke os acces .27 - .28 > 
Cordova. . oman, fee ee Boek o- ae 
Seotch black face.......... eeu es .254- .26 
Fast India: Kandahar............ ae 
ik, NRCG Ges at eae ee. eee ee, 
Joria Sraceh mk 2 ia saat 41- .3 
MNS S25 nos area sa oa Va sans . w= 
Silk Yarns 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) | 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6.10 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. . $5,123 | 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 5.95 | japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15... 4.978 | 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins... 6.25 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4 823 \ 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... . 5.95 sr filature, XxX 13 15 Y 4.72 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. 5.03 | ee cat X 15/18 Py > 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.40 | Japan filature, best X, . 624 | 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops... 2.55 | Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.574 | 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... 6.50 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.123 | 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.. 5.80 | Danton filature, new style 20 /22. 5.023 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX..... 5. a0 T'ussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.923. 3 
Hosiery tram, crack XX... . 5.40 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. 4.823 | 
Hosiery tram, XX...... 5.35 | Grand XX (White) 20 /22.... 4.774 
Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22..... 4.77 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. crack (White). 20/22... 4 724 
tt ee 8. s0:. _.. $4.55 | Crack (Yellow) 20 22... 4.724 | 
50/2 te 4.40 RES cic wa eens 3.50 | Crack (White) 20/22. 4.67} 
Domestic Rayon 
| 
VISCOSE PROCESS y NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
: | Denier First Second Denier First Second | 
Denier Filament Gale Soom Qual. Qual. Qual Qual. 
75 MEA aster sco 2.45 1 75 50 2.75 2.50 140.. 15 1.10 
100 eee 193 160 75.... 2.35 1.65 150 15 1.10 
aeatke fo he ‘ 100 3 1.60 160 t 15 1.10 | 
7 * aE aiatawnicienre ~s = 175 15 1-10 
| | NA ree ‘ : 
125 ere 1.50 1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
5 Fila- ; Fila- ; 
io ai 7 en oA a 7 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
150 WO ox thesoccsntns Signal 1.30 15 = i 7 3-2 
150 Ween Gheaes . ke 25 ‘ ‘ 
170 24-27 sag ics L 1.10 30 25 3.40 
170 60 ...........-. 1.35 1.30 [Due to Sapee offerings prices for higher deniers 
200 30 . 1.10 1.05 are not listed. ce 
200 60 1.30 1.25 ACETATE PROCESS 
300 40-60 on io oe 95 De 7, one en 
400 Be iste ochaaicwr ee .95 Ns a ts 3 hs cans , 
450 BY on diss shes 44: Te .93 3S... .. 200 CFE. ms «a's 1.90 | 
600 PIOOW gcccsaeres 1.00 95 TRiie k's ae NT es 1.90 
, a | re ae iy : 2.40 300.. 2.20 














$1.07}- 8! 10 
1. 224 





Lap, fine white. . 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


ee ee ee ee - .75 
Thread White Worsted, fine........... .65- .68 
Thread White Worsted, } blood oe 48- .50 
Thread Colored Worsted, fine two-ply.. .38- .40 
Thread Colored Worsted, + bid., two-ply w= 
CR, PI ioe se kee cacess we 38 - .40 
Card, Medium White................. .27 - .30 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, Coarse Light................ $0.06 -$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dark.................. .05- .053 
Merinos, Fine Light.................. -146- .17 
INL 3s so Sate <cince's days 608 .09 - .094 
ES eee ine sooe= 266 
| Sane Bee -- Prelate es eka <r = .82 
PIS 6 is ha strlen Bags odionc sty ee ee 
Knit, Red.. Gen ae aA areceeniavas .18- .19 
| Knit, Light. NE eae ew} eee ee 
Worsted, MS cedks ae hex oe ee vee ~O=— 07 
Worsted, MO a cma koa ; s> ~t@= .104 
Worsted, Blacks....... ; . ,09- .10 








Raw Silk 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


Close For The Week Close Net 
Dec. 24 High Low Dec. 30 = Che. 


December... 4.45 4.50 4.44 ; 
January 4.45 4.50 4.43 4.50 +.05 
February 4.50 4.50 4.44 4.48 —.02 
March. 4.50 4.50 4.45 4.50 . 00 
April 4.50 4.50 4.45 4.47 —.03 
May 4.47 4.48 4.43 4.48 +.01 
June 4.45 4.50 4.42 4.48 + .03 
July 4.45 4.48 4.42 4.47 +.02 
August 4.48 4.43 4.47 «ei 
Dec. 24 to Dec. 30—Total contracts 159. Total 
| number of bales 1590. Total approximate value 
$954,000. 
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Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste , 4 $0. 32-$0. 35 
Open unbleached waste.. 26- .28 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.). : 15— 17 
Colored thread waste... . .08- .10 
| Colored clips 4 ‘ Ae 12 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops. . eee 5 $0 59 -$0.60 
Unbleached tops...... ae k= <n 
RRO Sas 0 ke % <aninore tine econ ; oan 
Bleached garnets.. iy can B- :3 
| Unbleached garnets... . sakeimerin ol cRE me cae 
| Colored garnets.... ; oan atest 16- .20 
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J2 widely scattered Dealers 
visited in ] month by Telephone 


= ee Sere sspigtcen, t : 
eatery trie tare ee 





A Wuitewater, Wisconsin, flour and feed Territory development and the tele- 


company visited 52 of its dealers in one phone go hand in hand. Telephone calls 
month by means of telephone calls. Sales, and personal calls can be alternated. 
$29,958.89. Cost of calls, approximately $80. Towns that otherwise would be missed 


The use of trading area calls by business because of lack of time can be reached 


houses is growing so fast because it pays. It 
is quick and inexpensive to go by telephone. 
Men find that telephone calls get attention. 
They encourage prompt decisions. They en- 
to be consummated in 


able transactions 


minutes. They enable each man to 


go farther and accomplish more. 
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quickly and economically by telephone 
from central points. For buying, selling, 
developing good-will—the telephone will 
keep you in constant touch with your 
entire territory. Develop your business 
area to the full by telephone calls 

. Quick. . 


. Easy . . . Economical. 





Sse 


‘ 
Bs 
s 
a 











guiding promotional activities. Miss 
Day was in charge of office management 
and voluminous institutional corre- 
spondence from all parts of the world. 
Mrs. Milhea Selders Hall, fabric house 
contact woman for the Institute, worked 
with Mr. Mead, Miss Day and its pub- 
licity department in keeping the or- 
ganization apprised of the appearance 
of new rayon containing materials in 
all-rayon, cotton, silk, wool and linen 
manufacturing fields. 

Miss Emma L. Fetta, former Euro- 
pean correspondent, women’s page editor 
and fashion publicity specialist, has 
brought the attention of millions of 
trade and consumer paper readers to the 
fashion importance and growing spread 
of interest in rayon fabrics and their 
various ready-to-wear and piece goods 
departments identities. The publicity 
department directed attention to rayon 
through motion picture news reels, 
radio talks and direct presentation and 
supervised the publicity work of its 
fashion shows. During the period end- 
ing last June 30, a total reading audience 
of 750,000,000 persons had been ob- 
tained. This figure was greatly aug- 
mented during the final six months of 
the Institute’s work. 

Miss Dorothy Gatton, educational lec- 





Rayon Publicity Goes to New Hands 


(Continued from page 63) 


turer, carried a verbal story of rayon 
into women’s clubs, men’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, colleges, and conven 
tions. A home economics and fabric 
expert, Miss Gatton was particularly 
able in her lecturing tours which have 
extended throughout the Eastern, South- 
ern, Middle Western and New England 
States. Miss Gatton, Miss Day and 
Mrs. Hall were in charge of many of 
the Rayon Institute’s booths at special 
exhibitions at conventions and confer- 
ences. 

Perry Pease, treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, handled its budgeting and attendant 
problems under the direction of Mr. 
Starr and the Board of Directors. 

Among these activities discontinued 
in mid-summer was that of fashion 
shows sponsored effectively by the In- 
stitute and subsequently taken up by 
other similar organizations. Miss Jane 
Ellis was styling counsel for this work. 

A vital point in the Institute’s activi- 
ties was that promotion work with re- 
tailers and consumers was balanced with 
work among cutters-up, private de- 
signers and fabric manufacturers both 
here and abroad. From its inception, 
Rayon Institute activities formed a com- 
plete picture, its work radiating toward 
innumerable trade and consumer needs. 


Chemical Problems in Bleaching Textiles 
(Continued from page 62) 


building; they can also be made to take 
the abuse, often quite unavoidable, 
which other trades frequently inflict on 
roofing, flashing, and insulation. 

That this whole matter of cut-offs 
may not be thought of minor impor- 
tance, or that it does not apply with 
equal force to all standard kinds of roof 
insulation, it might here be noted that 
the United Roofing Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation (nation-wide in membership) at 
its meeting in Washington in January, 
1929, passed a unanimous resolution 
urging the members to have this vapor 
cut-off detail included in specifications 
wherever possible. This resolution was 
based on wide experience from its use 
and from its omission by intensely prac- 
tical men and solely in the interests of 
better roofing. It was, further, worded 
to include all types of insulation even 
against the protest of some insulation 
manufacturers. 

The required thickness of insulation 
in cases where mathematics can be em- 
ployed (as for weave sheds) is rela- 
tively easy of determination as is shown 
in the chart in Fig. 5. This chart ap- 
plies to any relatively non-compressible 
roof insulation with a plate conductivity 
of approximately 0.33 B.t.u. (tested at 
70° F.), 


In the Comfort Class 


But for those cases falling within the 
class of comfort insulation it is neces- 
sary to determine thickness on the basis 


of previous satisfactory experience with 
like buildings in like climates. While 
in general it may be said that from 14 
to 2 in. and to 24 in. of roof insulation 
will prevent weave-shed condensation in 
the South, it has most generally been 
found that 1 in. suffices for spinning 
rooms, carding rooms, hosiery mills, 
and commercial buildings. Less has 
often been used, but the present tendency 
seems to be toward thicker insulation 
for even this class of work. 

Insulation, like everything else used 
in a building, must “pay out” in either 
money or in the fast growing requisite, 
bodily comfort. It is possible to use too 
much as too little. The law of diminish- 
ing returns tells us that, beyond a cer- 
tain fairly definite point, more of a 
given thing is just simply money thrown 
away. 

The chart in Fig. 6 shows the per- 
centage of heat stopped (based on the 
uninsulated roof heat flow as 100%) by 
varying thicknesses of insulation. It is 
generally wise to get up well on the 
vertical, but too far on the flatter part 
of the curve represents a part of the 
cost not paying out. 


Selecting Insulation 


There is not in existence today any 
exact engineering method for the selec- 
tion of roof insulation. The following 
is therefore offered as reasonably ade- 
quate until a better is proposed. This 
man or that may not agree with it in 
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toto, but it has been accepted as sub- 
stantially a fair and comprehensive list 


of essentials. It is based not only on 
consideration of the material properties, 
but on the often as vitally important 
factor of the men behind the material. 

The alert insulation manufacturer and 
the one in whom the building owner, the 
engineer, the contractor, and the roofer 
can trust their fortunes, should not alone 
know how to make worthy material, but 
should be able and prepared to counsel 
fairly and intelligently regarding its 
uses. He should, further, so construc- 
tively merchandise that he is a helpful 
factor to the industries which he touches 
through their use of his product. The 
list is: 

A. MATERIAL: (1) Thermal efficiency ; 
(2) Uniformity; (3) Compressive resist- 
ance; (4) Low joint leakage; (5) Slow 
water absorption; (6) Low capillarity; 
(7) Slow disintegration under wetting; 
(8) Rugged under abuse (Function of 3, 
5,7); (9) Kindly to roofing (Function 3, 
6, 8, 11); (10) Life in service (Function 
of 3, 6, 8 9, 11); (11) Nail-holding 
power—in shear; (12) Cost. 

B. MEN: (1) Knowledge of insula- 
tion, (a) Heat and cold, (b) Control of 
humidities, (c) Structural uses; (2) 
Knowledge of Roofing and Waterproofing. 
(a) Bitumens, felts, plastics, (b) Specifi- 
cations and design; (3) Ability to diagnose 
trouble; (4) Backbone. 

C. MERCHANDISING: (1) Ade- 
quate distribution; (2) Acceptability to 
owner, designer, roofer. 

D. RESPONSIBILITY: (1) Finan- 
cial standing; (2) Willingness to assume 
responsibility. 

Allowing 5 points maximum down to 
0 minimum for each of the numbered 
heads and on the basis of 100% as per- 
fection, no roof insulation is worthy of 
selection which rates less than 75% per 
cent. It is perfectly possible to make 
selection rating 90%, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can 100% be had. 


Cotton Textile Institute to 
Meet in Spartanburg 


There will be a meeting of members 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute at 
Spartanburg, S. C., Jan. 10, for the dis- 
cussion of market conditions and pro- 
duction schedules, according to a recent 
announcement. 


Haywood, Mackay & 
Valentine Is Formed 


On January 1, the T. Holt Haywood 
and the Dickson & Valentine Depart- 
ments of Frederick Victor & Achelis, 
Inc., merged, according to previous an- 
nouncement, and their business will 
hereafter be conducted under the name 
of Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc., 
factored by the Commercial Factors 
Corp. 

The personnel of Haywood, Mackay 
& Valentine, Inc. will include practi- 
cally all the former employes of both 
the T. Holt Haywood Department and 
the Dickson & Valentine Department, 
and virtually all of the merchandise for- 
merly handled by these two departments 
will be handled by the new concern, 
and in addition they will show a great 
many attractive new fabrics. 
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Roof Insulation for Textile Buildings 


(Continued from page 62) 


and small area of the bearing in the type 
of pump usually employed. The severe 
service causes the bearing to wear 
rapidly and when the packing is tight- 
ened the shaft raises slightly. This 
wears the packing and great quantities 
of the solution are lost. This trouble 
has been almost entirely eliminated by 
manufacturers who have built their 
pumps with an extra long inside bear- 
ing and an extra deep packing gland. 
One of the most severe services which 
pumps are required to withstand is the 
pumping of the sodium hypochlorite 
solution. Hard lead or lead-lined pumps 
are being used very extensively for this 
work. There are several pumps on the 
market made of special alloys that also 
hold up well under this service. Steam 
and air operated eductors are also used 
for lifting and transferring the various 
acid and alkaline solutions. 

The pressure kiers in modern bleach- 
eries are fitted with pump and heater 
circulating systems. These pumps cir- 
culate the boiling liquor from the bot- 
tom of the kier and spray it on the cloth 
in the top of the kier. This process is 
carried out continuously for eight to 
twelve hours at fifteen pounds pressure. 
All iron fitted pumps are used for this 
purpose. Side suction pumps were used 
almost exclusively at one time, but prac- 
tically all of the pumps now going into 


this service are of the horizontal split- 
casing type, double suction and directly 
connected to electric motor. As it is 
difficult to keep packing in pumps han- 
dling boiling caustic liquors the packing 
glands must be very deep. 

Water is one of the most important 
of the raw materials used in bleacheries. 
It is often necessary to soften or purify 
the water before use; if improper chemi- 
cal treatment is given, it may be en- 
tirely unsuited for process work. Wrong 
methods of coagulation may not only 
result in corrosion of the water piping, 
but often causes considerable trouble in 
the processes. Rust from the pipe may 
get into the various solutions and dis- 
color them, and may also cause stains 
on the cloth passing through the wash- 
ers. This trouble has been entirely 
eliminated in most of the modern 
bleacheries, where the water treatment 
plant has been properly designed and 
the operation is under technical control. 

The chemical engineer is also faced 
with the serious task of disposing of the 
various wastes resulting from bleaching 
and dyeing operations. With the grow- 
ing number of plants and the increased 
use being made of our rivers and 
streams, many bleacheries and textile 
mills are being forced by state regula- 
tions to provide satisfactory disposal of 
objectionable waste. 


Group Insurance for the Worker 
(Continued from page 59) 


of the worker in connection with the 
formation of a co-operative organization. 
As the motive inducing the taking out 
of life insurance is an unselfish one, this 
form of protection does not lend itself as 
well as to the development of a con- 


tributory plan. However, it has been 
found that wherever group life insur- 


ance has been offered by the employer 
in connection with a contributory plan 
of accident and health insurance, it has 
resulted in the voluntary enrollment of 
over 80 per cent of the total number of 
employees. The form of the employer’s 
contribution to a complete system of in- 
surance benefits may, therefore, be the 
gift of group life insurance to all em- 
ployees who become members of the co- 
operative organization; the employees, 
themselves make their contribution 
under the sickness and accident features 
of the plan. The usual formula adopted 
by employers has been on a service 
basis. The employer furnishes, for illus- 
tration, a minimum amount of $500 life 
insurance to employees who have com- 
pleted six months of service, increasing 
this amount by an additional $100 for 
each year of service up to a maximum 
of $1,000 after five years of service, or 
$1,500 after 10 vears of service. In the 
event of the employee leaving the serv- 


ice, insurance under the group form is 
discontinued, but the employee may be 


given the option of continuing 


the life 
insurance under a_ regular 


individual 


100 (100) 


policy without the necessity of passing 
a medical examination. 

The approximate cost of group life in- 
surance depends upon the combined costs 
of the various ages of the employees. 
This cost, however, averages usually 
from $4 to $5 a year for each unit of 
$500 of life insurance. No medical ex- 
amination is required at the start pro- 
vided a satisfactory percentage of em- 
ployees become enrolled, and no medical 
examination is required of new em- 
ployees who come under this insurance 
after six months’ service. 

Each employee receives a separate 
individual certificate stating his own 
protection, with whatever imprint or 
announcement the concern desires to 
make in connection therewith. Under 
the group life insurance provision em- 
ployees are also usually protected by 
payment of the full proceeds in the 
event of total and permanent disability 
from accident or disease incurred before 
reaching the age of 60. 

Many large corporations have in the 
past placed in operation what are known 
as pension schemes. These plans in 
most cases have not been worked out 
along actuarial lines and serve more as 
an indication of the policy of the con- 
cern than as a direct guarantee covering 
every individual case. For this reason 
they have not been considered of value 
as a means of creating stability of 
organization, due to the fact that they 
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make no great appeal to the younger 
class of workers. They are intended to 
benefit the older workers and to 
arrange for their retirement on a hu- 
mane principle. 

It is possible, however, to work out a 
funding plan on a contributory basis 
whereby the employer and employee 
contribute to the accumulation of a fund 
which in the course of time will yield a 
substantial income to the employee dur- 
ing his later years. For illustration: 
The employee may contribute 3% of 
his annual earnings to such a fund, and 
may receive a certificate or guarantee of 
an outside financial institution showing 
the accumulation from year to year of 
his own contribution. To his contribu- 
tion the employer may add a specific 
percentage of the wage. For example, 
the employer may contribute 1% of the 
employee’s earnings during the first five 
years of service, increasing this amount 
by adding 1% for each additional five 
years of service. The employer in turn 
receives a contract under which the out- 
side financial institution guarantees to 
return the total deposits made with 
interest to the employer in the event of 
the employee leaving the service. The 
employer may arrange to give to the 
employee an interest in his contribution 
to the fund, contingent upon the em- 
ployee’s continued service. 

Considering the fact that the em- 
ployer’s contribution to such a plan is 
returnable with interest in case the em- 
ployee leaves his service prior to speci- 
fied periods, the cost of the plan is re- 
turned through the continuance of serv- 
ice of those who benefit by it. This cost 
is still further returned to the employer 
through effecting a basis for retirement 
of older employees, through the develop- 
ment of the thrift spirit aided by the 
employer’s contribution. 

The question which naturally arises in 
view of past and present abnormal in- 
dustrial conditions is “Just how much 
does group insurance contribute to the 
reduction of labor turnover?” Concrete 
evidence is demanded by results ac- 
complished by group insurance by cut- 
ting down the changes in employment. 

The first thing to be aimed at in every 
industrial organization to secure maxi- 
mum productiveness is efficiency of 
organization. A satisfactory wage basis 
is the first requisite. Next comes suit- 
able conditions of employment. But 
over and above these physical features, 
attention must be paid to the mental 
attitude of the worker. His mind must 
be free from worry. He must be con- 
tented in his job. 

The value of a co-operative beneficial 
system of lost-wage payment lies in free- 
ing the mind of the worker from worry; 
in bringing him back to work in better 
physical, mental, and financial condition ; 
and thereby actually improving the 
service which he is able to render. In 
making him more contented in his em- 
ployment through the provision of these 
necessities, the employer indirectly bene- 
fits himself far more than he could by 
any other agency. The main object is 
to create greater productivity through 
establishing greater contentment. 











Business News 


Saco-Lowell Moves Greenville 
Office to Spartanburg 


Saco-Lowell Shops have announced the 
transfer of their office from Greenville, 
S. C., to Spartanburg, S. C., effective 
Jan. 1. The company will continue the 
sales office in Atlanta, Ga., and also the 
sales office and supply department at Char- 
lotte, N. C. H. P. Worth will be in charge 
of the Spartanburg office, it was stated. 


Change in Cooper Hewitt 
Firm Name 


Effective Jan. 1, the name of the Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J., was 
changed to the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co. The trade mark “Cooper 
Hewitt” heretofore used, will be retained as 
the trade designation of the products manu- 
factured by the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co. 


Link-Belt Promotes 
the Hartley Brothers 


Link-Belt announces the appointment of 
J. J. Hartley to the position of chief engi- 
neer of the company’s Pershing Road plant 
at Chicago, Ill. He was formerly in 
charge of foundry equipment sales in the 
western division of the Link-Belt organi- 
zation. For the last 19 years he has held 
various positions with the company. 

W. L. Hartley, brother of “J. J.” and 
formerly assistant in the foundry equip- 
ment sales department, has been appointed 


manager of this department to replace his 
brother. 


Wanton Vaughan Now Associated 
With Machinery Liquidating Co. 


Wanton Vaughan, who has for the last 
two years been the manager of the Mill 
Property Department of the Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., publishers of TextTILe 
Wortp, has become vice-president of the 
Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc., 33 West 
42d St., New York City. 

Identified with the textile industry for 
the last 30 years, Mr. Vaughan was for- 
merly treasurer of the Chace Mill in Fall 
River and previously carried on an exten- 
sive cotton yarn and cloth business. 

The Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc., 
deals in machinery, mill sites, complete 
mills, relocations and is equipped to serve 
the textile industry in effecting liquida- 
tions, mergers, organizations and disposals. 


Hubbard Bros. Expands to 
Include Stock Brokerage 


Hubbard Bros. & Co., one of the coun- 
try’s prominent cotton trading firms and 
active in other commodity markets, will 
enlarge its activities to include the stock 
brokerage and investment business, it has 
been announced. Samuel T. Hubbard, Sr., 
senior partner, and Eustace Hubbard, his 
ranking partner, are retiring from active 
participation and will be special partners 
in the firm. The other partners of the 
firm, Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., Joseph A. 
Russell and H. Allen Wardle, will con- 
tinue, and Ralph H. Hubbard, a cousin 
of Mr. Hubbard, Jr., and a member of the 


New York Stock Exchange, joins the firm. 
Hubbard Bros. & Co. now have mem- 
berships in the New York Stock, New 
York Cotton, New York Coffee & Sugar 
exchanges, an associate membership in the 
New York Curb Exchange and Liverpool 
Cotton Association, and are also members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the New 
York Produce Exchange and the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. The firm’s main 
office is in the Coffee Exchange building 
in New York, with branches in Boston, 
Fall River, Providence, Memphis, Dallas, 
irlotte and Oklahoma City. 


Linde Oxygen Plant for 
Portland, Oregon 


The Linde Air Products Co. announces 
the opening of an oxygen plant at 60 Knott 
Street, Portland, Oregon. This plant, 
which started operations on Nov. 19, is 
located on a private siding on the Oregon 
Washington Railroad. 

A. D. Davis is superintendent of the 
Portland Linde plant and D. F. Fox of 
San Francisco, Calif., is district superin- 
tendent. R. G. Daggett is division superin- 


tendent. 
© 


Textile Patents 


CELLULOSE, Process for preserving the lus- 
ter or organic derivatives of. 1,740,889. 
C. Dreyfus, New York and H. Platt, 
Cumberland, Md. Assigned to Celanese 
Corp., of America. 

CELLULOSE ACETATE, Coloring of products 
comprising. 1,740,890. G. H. Ellis, 
Sponden near Derby, England. Assigned 
to Celanese Corp., of America. 

CELLULOSE ACETATE, Coloring of products 
comprising. 1,740,891. G. H. Ellis, 
Sponden, near Derby, England. Assigned 
to Celanese Corp., of America. 

ELECTRICALLY heated fabric and the like. 
1,741,054. W. D. Graham, River Forest, 
Til. 

Ho.per for yarn packages. 1,740,784. A. L. 
Remington. Assigned to Warp Com- 
pressing Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

IRIDESCENT products and process of making 
same. 1,740,615. M. C. Meyer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Assigned to Jos. H. Meyer 
Bros., Inc., New York. 

KNITTED articles or fabrics and the manu- 
facture thereof. 1,740,650. W. H. Hol- 
land, Manchester, England. 


KNITTING machine and the like. 1,740,618. 
F. Nelson, Rockford, Illinois. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,741,114. 
P. Keegan, Fall River, Mass. Assigned 


to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Rovinc, Traverse mechanism for spinning 
frames. 1,737,592. J. Kooistra, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Assigned to Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

SINGEING machine, Electric. 1,740,766. T. 
Murai, Kyoto; I. Saeki, Osaka, and H. 
Sato, Kyoto, Japan. 

SprnpLE Mountinec for creels. 1,740,783. 
A. L. Remington, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Warp Compressing Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Spoot for looms and other textile machines. 
1,740,502. P. Fruh and K. Braun, Gaut- 
ing, near Munich, Germany. Assigned to 
Peter Fruh. 

THREAD counting apparatus. 1,740,970. 
- a and L. Chronik, New York, 

WEavinGc, Method of. 1,740,768. 

Crompton, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 

to Crompton, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


R. 
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Obituary 


Langdon E. Locke 


Langdon E. Locke, prominent textile 
mill builder of Lawrence, Mass., died Dec. 
17 at his home in New Bedford. Mr. 
Locke was well known to the industry as 
contractor in the construction of textile 
plants in Lawrence. His important proj- 
ects included the Pacific Mills, the Arling- 
ton, Monomac, Everett, Katama and Kun- 
hardt Mills as well as many plants in 
other textile centers. He was an official 
with the firm of L. E. Locke & Son and 
president of Locke & Thomas, Inc. He 
was prominent in financial circles and was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1851. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, F. Harry 
Locke and one brother. Mr. Locke was 
vice-president of the Merchants Trust Co. 
and the Broadway Savings Bank. 


George S. Rich 


George S. Rich, office manager for a 
Bridgeton, R. I., mill since last summer 
and previously for many years purchasing 
agent for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., died in the Rhode Island 
Hospital, Providence, R. IL. on Dec. 28, 
following a short illness with pneumonia. 
He was 58 years old and a native of 
Charlton, Mass., going in 1895 to South- 
‘-idge where he entered the employ of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., and where he re- 
ined until two years ago. Later he 
became associated with the Southbridge 
Finishing Co., leaving it last summer to 
go to Rhode Island. 


Frederick Lafayette Bryant 


Frederick Lafayette Bryant, of Green- 
ville, S. C., sales engineer representing 
Hygrolit, Inc., and Truscon Steel Co., died 
from self-inflicted gunshot wounds in his 
home Dec. 29. He was formerly connected 
with J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineering firm, 
of Greenville, but became engaged in in- 
dependent sales work as a manufacturer's 
representative about 18 months ago. Mr. 
Bryant was 52 years of age and is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Nellie Kimball Bryant. 


Albert Eisemann 


Albert Eisemann, founder of the firm of 
Eisemann Bros., Boston wool merchants, 
died at his home in New York City, after 
a brief illness, Dec. 17, at the age of 73. 
Mr. Ejisemann, who retired from active 
business in 1900, established the business of 
Eisemann Bros. in Taos, N. M., in 1880. 
In 1882 the firm moved to Albuquerque 
and in 1893 came to Boston, where they 
have been ever since. He is survived by 
his wife, two daughters and a son, Sidney 
A. Eisemann of the firm of Eisemann Bros. 


Frank Faber 


Frank Faber, foreman of the tapestry 
department of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his home 
following a brief illness. He was one of 
the oldest employees of the firm having 
served in an official capacity for the past 
thirty years. His wife, a son and three 
sisters are the survivors. 


Henry S. Stead 


Henry S. Stead, boss spinner in the 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., died at 
his home in that city after a brief illness. 
He was born in England. 
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